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rected in Oklahoma’s capital joins artistry with utility. 


e are to be combined, 
A full description of the plans is published in this issue. 
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The Christian Register 


Why Are Not All 


Educated Persons Unitarians? 


FRANK §. C. WICKS 


HE QUESTION has often been asked 

of me, “Why are not all educated 
persons Unitarians?”’* I suppose Catho- 
lics, Methodists, and members of the other 
religious denominations ask the same 
question. When one has strong convic- 
tions he can hardly understand why any- 
one should differ from him. I suppose 
the Republican cannot understand why 
all are not of his political faith, and so 
the Democrat. 

Our own faith is so simple, so reason- 
able, so practical, so democratic we feel 
all educated persons should embrace it. 

Could any religion be more simple than 
that which, on its practical side, may be 
summed up in the one word, Love—an 
all-embracing love that reaches to the 
Highest and stoops to the lowest? 

Could any faith be more reasonable 
than one which permits each one to follow 
the light of his own reason and inter- 
poses no creed to which he must conform? 

Could any faith be more practical than 
one which sets before us, as our one aim, 
the development of character and the 
helping of mankind here and now? 

Could any faith be more democratic 
than one which puts on one level layman 
and minister, which recognizes no ecclesi- 
astical superiors, and invites to member- 
ship all men without regard to race, 
nationality, color, or creed? 
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Why, then, should not all educated men 
find themselves in our fold? 

We should first hold clearly in mind 
what we mean by an educated person. 
We must not confuse education with 
learning or intelligence. It means simply 
this: An educated person is one whose 
mind has been so trained that he can 
think clearly, see distinctly, follow the 
logic of his premises, and go straight to 
the heart of a problem. He can recog- 
nize a fact and its place in the general 
scheme of things. A man may be intelli- 
gent, learned, or erudite, and not be an 
educated person. 

A man may speak glibly in many lan- 
guages; may be impeccable in his gram- 
mar; may be familiar with all the facts 
of history, even able to give the list of 
the Roman emperors with the dates of 


their reigns—and yet be far from 
educated. 
I am now rereading “Middlemarch.” 


In it appears a clergyman, one Causabon, 
who has spent his life collecting notes 
for a “Universal Key to All Myths.” He 
passes for an educated man, but he is not. 
He cannot fit his facts together; he can- 
not find the principle that explains them; 
he is simple a dust-heap of learning. 

What are some of the things an edu- 
cated person is expected to know? 

*This article was suggested by an address 
bearing the same title, spoken by Dr. Minot J. 


Savage. The development is, more or less, 
original. AUTHOR, 


First, That we live in a universe. Unity 
unites and comprehends all things. The 
universe is like a ball of yarn. Pick up 
a thread anywhere and you may unroll 
the ball to the end and find no break 
anywhere. One force maintains the uni- 
verse; all life is one; all men are of 
the same tissue. Exhaust any one fact 
in Nature and you have explained all. 
Well does Tennyson assert that if he 
knew all about the “flower in the crannied 
wall” he would know all else, what God 
and man are. - 

If there is but one force in the uni- 
verse and we hold: it to be divine, we 
must think of God as one. Here is where 
our fathers parted from orthodoxy. They 
could not believe that God existed in 
three personalities. ; 

Second: Every educated person believes 
in evolution; that is, he believes that all 
things have come to be what they are 
through a long process of development, 
including man. Evolution as a fact he 
holds, though he may accept one of sey- 
eral theories as to how it came about. 

Third: This compels him to deny the 
story of a fall of man on which all 
orthodox theology builds. He sees only 


a rise of man, from very humble 
beginnings. 
Fourth: He must believe in the an- 


tiquity of man, not created a few cen- 
turies before Christ, but with a history 
millions of years in the making. 

Fifth: He must believe that the Bible 
is first of all literature to be studied and 
criticized as any other form of literature. 
Certain conclusions are now accepted by 
all informed men, such as the composite 
character of Genesis and liberal borrow- 
ing from Babylonian myths; the presence 
of many errors in the book; the composi- 
tion of the life of Jesus many years after 
the death of the Narazene. 

Sixth: Not all educated men hold to 
the human nature of Jesus, but our 
thought regards him as a man, though the 
most exalted of men. His birth appears 
to us as perfectly natural; his life quite 
that of a man; his death in full accord 
with human dissolution. The burden of 
proof rests upon those who proclaim Jesus 
as God, born of a virgin; that he pos- 
sessed supernatural powers in the work- 
ing of miracles. Since the documents 
that record these things date three hun- 
dred years after his death, we hold they 
present no evidence of the exceptional 
in his life. 
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These, then, are the positions taken by 
the educated person. Why, then, should 
he not be a Unitarian? Our church holds 
to all these positions—the unity of 
nature; the oneness of God; the fact of 
evolution and of man’s rise, and the Bible 
as literature. 

Let me give briefly what I think are 
some of the reasons. 
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First: Religion with most is a matter © 
of social inheritance. We are inclined to 
believe what our parents believe. 
into a Baptist family, or a Catholic family, 
or into the family of any other sect, we 
hold to the family faith. We are chips 
of the old block. It may have been a 
good block in its day, but it does not 

fit into any modern edifice. 

Environment comes in to fix and coins 
our religion. Born by the Ganges, we are 
good Hindus; beneath a palm tree on an 
Arabian oasis, we drink in Moslemism 
with our mother’s milk; coming to life 
by the Yangtze-kiang, we are Buddhists 
with Confucian ethics giving our religion 
its moral content; born a Jew, we are 
circumcised into the ancient faith. You 
and I came into Christian homes, and 
very few of us have embraced any other 
faith. 

The Behaviorist contends that if you 
take a child from our most cultured home 
and place him among Hottentots he will 
become a real Hottentot. I doubt it; but 
I know he will begin i Se being Hottentot 
in his religion. 

Heredity and environment place a stamp 
upon us that makes it as hard to change 
as for the leopard to change his spots or 
the Ethiopian his skin. 

Second: A natural conservatism fre- 
quently stands in the way. Most people 
ask for the old paths that they may walk 
therein; they want to be safe at any 
price. Very few are bold enough to enter 
untried ways. I went fishing with a man 
who said to me: “I don’t want you to talk 
to me about religion. I am satisfied with 
mine and I don’t want it disturbed.” In 
all other respects he was a man who did 
his own thinking. We caught a few eels, 
but he caught nothing higher in the scale. 
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Third: Respect for authority is never 
entirely outgrown even among the edu- 
cated. Whatever Jesus was supposed to 
have said is enough for many, and they 
do not inquire whether or not he did say 
it. The name of Newton kept back scien- 
tific inquiry into the nature of light for 
centuries, and Hinstein’s theory has found 
the same name standing in the way of 
acceptance. When Huxley began his in- 
quiry into the nature of the universe, he 
said he found everywhere the sign, “No 
thoroughfare. By order of Moses.” He 
either had to retrace his steps or knock 
down the sign, and he did the latter. 

Still more true is this in religion. 
Enough for the Catholic educated man 
when the Pope speaks from the chair; 
enough for the- Methodist if he finds 
Wesley said certain things, while the 
Lutheran holds fast to the teachings of 
the Reformer even to his belief in a per- 
sonal devil. It may be that some Unita- 
rians do not question what Channing or 
Emerson believed. 

Fourth: Even the educated man finds it 
possible to keep one lobe of the brain 
inactive. His religion may be in a her- 
metically sealed compartment where it 
is untouched by thought. Michael Fara- 
day used to say that he kept his religion 
and his science apart. “When I go into 

(Continued on page 805) 
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Laymen at Lenox Digest a Rich Program 


Unusual religious treatment by skillful and brilliant leaders of 


metaphysics, world peace, social liberalism, 


SPINWALL HILL at Lenox, Mass., 
commanding a magnificent view of 
hazy blue heights of distant hills and rich 
green valleys of meadow and parked 
estates, has for the third time been the 
setting for a national gathering of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. From Sep- 
tember 21 to 23, the delegates to the 
eighth convention enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Hotel Aspinwall, where they held 
their sessions and where groups of earnest 
churchmen talked of the day’s business 
into all hours of the night. 


Metaphysics of Religion 


There was, indeed, plenty to talk over. 
For once, an entire session of a League 
convention, that of Friday night, Sep- 
tember 21, was exclusively devoted to 
theology. Nothing short of the funda- 
mental metaphysics of religion, the out- 
standing social issues of the day, and the 
insistent business of international peace 
were crowded into the program. But all 
this was deliberately so planned by Presi- 
dent Gardner and the administrative vice- 
president, Kenneth McDougall. It was 
designed to “orient” the men with respect 
to certain beliefs and issues that matter. 
It had also the strategic purpose of stimu- 
lating the chapter leaders to plan sys- 
tematie chapter programs built around 
these and other problems. 

Besides Professor William Adams Brown 
and Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin on theology, 
there was Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of The Christian Oentury, just re- 
turned from Paris, where he witnessed the 
signing of the anti-war pact in Paris. 
The delegates greeted his interpretation 
of this epochal event with enthusiasm. 
J. Prentice Murphy, secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Philadelphia, Pa., treated 
of “The Family as a Factor in Developing 
Personality.” There was a one-act play, 
“The Family,’ written by Elizabeth Hall, 
instructor in psychology at Smith College 
and a national vice-president of the 
Y. P. R. U. Robert W. Kelso, secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
author of “The Science of Public Welfare,” 
and an active Unitarian layman, con- 
sidered “Public Welfare Problems and the 
Individual.” 

Group conferences, planned: to help 
chapters in organizing programs of study, 
were led by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
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missions, and church methods 


IVAL McPEAK 


the First Church in Dedham, Mass., Mr. 
Kelso, Prof. Charles H. Patterson of 
Amherst College, Roscoe West, deputy 
commissioner of education for New Jersey, 
and Dr. Harry Gilbert of Springfield, 
Mass. 

An historical setting for the program 
was given at the outset by Dr. John H. 
Lathrop of the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y. He spoke of 
“Traditional Unitarian Attitudes: Their 
Meaning To-day.” He quoted at length 
from Channing. Rey. Ralph BH. Bailey of 
the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
preached on “The Compensations and 
Responsibilities of Liberal Religion,” 
clearly defining the mental and spiritual 
equipment with which the free religious 
man may put his faith to work in the 
world. The sermon is printed in full in 
this issue of THE REGISTER. 

Mr. Gardner’s presidential address 
called upon the men to organize their 
lives with reference to the abiding values. 


Conference on Missions 


Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the League, envisioned the opportuni- 
ties of liberal evangelism and conducted 
a conference on missions. Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president-elect of the Meadville 
Theological School, set forth the needs 
and the outlook for that institution. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Hducation, headed 
a discussion on the chapter and the 
church school. George G. Bradford, of 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
described a notable work of education by 
business men for the boys of the church 
and gave counsel as to how business men 
may be enlisted for such activity. H. M. 
Guest of the West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York City, contended that Unitarians 
should abandon historical religious words 
that do not mean to non-Unitarians what 
they mean to Unitarians. 

A gratifying testimonial to the vitality 
of the Laymen’s League came from Dr. 
Morrison at the beginning of his address 
Saturday forenoon. Other similar men’s 
movements, originating about the same 
time, have passed, he said; the League 
continues, because it is “a genuine reli- 
gious organization.” 

Most of the 105 delegates from sixty- 
four chapters, who registered during the 


Convention, arrived in time for the open- 
ing session, Friday afternoon, to hear Dr. 
Lathrop and Dr. Westwood. The total 
attendance was 150. Dr. Lathrop pointed 
out that the early Unitarian leaders, as- 
serting the essential divinity of man, did 
not stop with the theoretic doctrine, but 
developed its social consequences. Hence 
the organized scientific attempt to abolish 
poverty, the beginnings of the peace move- 
ment, the emancipation of women, the 
proper care of the insane and prisoners, 
the anti-slavery movement, the public 
school—all these had their inception in the 
ardor of the new faith concerning man. 


Channing Unitarians? 


The great spokesman of this faith was 
Channing. Many people to-day who call 
themselves “Channing Unitarians,” think- 
ing thereby to assert their conservatism, 
would be moved to regard him as a radical 
even in this day, should they turn to the 
pages in which Channing discourses on 
the social questions of that time. He did 
not “stick to his last’ in the sense in 
which this advice is given to many mod- 
ern clergymen, but talked about such 
things as war, pacifism, free speech. 

Dr. Westwood drew upon his experience 
of the past two years in presenting the 
achievements and _ possibilities of the 
preaching mission movement. ‘Too long, 
he said, Unitarians have appealed to the 
“rational man’—a pure abstraction—and 
neglected to deal with the real man, with 
his loves and hates, fears and aspirations. 
Preaching missions are a rich investment 
in human nature; nothing promises more 
for the future of society than this “new 
evangelism.” 

President Gardner, who preceded Pro- 
fessor Brown and Dr. Hodgin Friday 
night, pictured America as a_ nation 
“which is mechanically, economically, and 
intellectually ahead of its spiritual life.” 
He said: “There are being used, by a very 
large majority of the population of the 
United States, mechanical devices which, 
from the standpoint of human welfare, 
are superior to the individuals who are 
using them. We have leisure in wide- 
spread classes of people, who do not know 
how to use that leisure to advantage. 
We have wealth more widely spread than 
ever before, without sound knowledge to 
direct the application of that wealth. 
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We have social delinquency without a 
general knowledge, or a general interest, 
in the sound methods of dealing with 
these social defects. We have widespread 
education with little or no concern in 
the relating of that education to the 
spiritual life. 

“To every important field, except the 
most important one, we have successfully 
applied our organizing genius. None of 
the progress which we have made, none 
of the standardization which we have ac- 
complished, is ultimately of any value ex- 
cept as it is related to human life.” 

Now, continued President Gardner, let 
men apply their knowledge and organizing 
genius to the enrichment and systematiza- 
tion of human life. And let them sys- 
tematize—not “standardize’—their indi- 
vidual lives with reference to the greater 
human values. On this point, Mr. Gardner 
asked several uncomfortably searching 
questions. Here are a few of them: 


Brown and Hodgin 


“How much of our time is devoted to 
business? Necessarily, for most of us, it 
is a substantial part of our waking hours. 
But is that business under our control, or 
does it control us? Do we permit it so to 
exhaust us mentally and physically, and 
perhaps even morally, that we have little, 
if any, energy left for anything else? If 
we do, is it really necessary that we do so? 

“Most of us have an obligation to sup- 
port others beside ourselves. Are we 
exhausting ourselves to give them the 
kind of support which will render them 
wiser, saner, and better individuals, or 
are we exhausting ourselves in order that 
they may have and do those things which 
will make them unduly selfish and falsely 
ambitious? 

‘Do we make of our leisure a mockery 
with the hectic pursuit of pleasures, some 
of which are of doubtful value? Or do we 
use those precious hours in genuine mental 
and physical and spiritual rehabilitation, 
and some of it for the help of others?” 

Finally, he reminded the League of its 
real mission: “In the membership of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League are repre- 
sented all those types of genius which in 
the past few years have reconstructed the 
material life of America. If but a part 
of this same genius were to respond to 
our country’s need for spiritual engineers, 
we could rebuild the spiritual life of this 
nation. Our capacity for this task brings 
with it the responsibility for its execution.” 

Many of the men who heard Professor 
Brown and Dr. Hodgin undoubtedly had 
the issue of humanism and theism cleared 
up in their own minds for the first time. 
They applauded not only the content of 
the addresses but the fine spirit in which 
each one acknowledged the values that 
inhere in the other’s viewpoint. Professor 
Brown, a Presbyterian clergyman and 
author of the modernist persuasion, spoke 
not only out of long and thorough study, 
but also rich and varied experience in the 
work of religion. He commended the 
League and its missions for their convic- 
tion that “there are beliefs that make a 
difference.” He voiced the preponderant 
conviction among Unitarians when he 
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said: “There is a reality in control of 
things that is enough like us for us to 
call by the name of Father, with whom 
we can have a kind of relation that makes 
a difference in life.” { 

Professor Brown analyzed various types 
of humanism. He considered the falla- 
cies which, in his opinion, underlay some 
of their assumptions. But, more impor- 
tant, he pointed to the great theistic affir- 
mations to which the certain theses of 
these schools of humanism pointed. He 
concluded his presentation with this 
challenge : 

“You can show us, if you can, that on 
the basis of a thoroughgoing intellectual 
radicalism it is possible to have a reli- 
gious life that will lay hold with such 
firm and unshakable conyiction on the 
eternal realities that it will yield its 
fruits in re-created and transformed men 
and women. And when that happens, 
then the doors of the orthodox church 
will open to all your criticism.” 

Dr. Hodgin stated that among people 
of high spiritual quality there is found 
the greatest diversity of views concern- 
ing God, life, death, and immortality. 
Some of them feel that they are in con- 
stant communion with a deity; others, 
as deeply spiritual, do not respond to 
reality in that way. William Gladstone 
and Frances Willard belong to the first 
group; Thomas Henry Huxley and George 
Eliot to the second. 

Typical of the first group are those 
persons who see a perfect life beyond this 
one, presided over by a personality, with 
whom they are in communion. Their 
work for human betterment is doing the 
will of God, endeavoring to bring this life 
into as perfect harmony as possible with 
the perfect life that surrounds them. The 


second group find all the incentive and’ 


inspiration they desire by seeking to im- 
prove and enrich the life that is about 
them—the best way, as they see it, of 
serving whatever there is beyond this life. 
The thing in practice demanded of them 
is the same. Here is a basis for trans- 
cending the differences between humanist 
and theist in the-Unitarian fellowship. 
But there are practical difficulties in 
reaching a common working basis. Here 
is a problem for the League to solve, he 
said; it can ibe done. 

A comprehensive account of these two 
addresses will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of THr REGISTER. 


Miss Hal’s Play 


In Miss Hall’s play, “The Family,” Carl 
B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, took the part of the father; 
Miss Hall, the daughter; and Edward W. 
Lapworth of Dorchester, Mass., the son. 
It portrayed the- essential soundness of 
modern youth in spite of its apparent 
frivolity and irreverence and showed the 
fine family relations that obtain when a 
father, who does not always understand 
his children, nevertheless is a comrade 
rather than a commander. 

Mr. Murphy contended that the family, 
imperfect as it is, is a better medium for 
the making of personality and character 
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than are larger social groups. To people 
at that most impressional period of child- 
hood, the family meets the essential need 
of mankind of being an integral part of 
a group that is not too large for them to 
understand, that will not dominate them . 
and submerge their individuality. Man is 
a “retail animal.’ His wholesale activi- 
ties have their best value only in so far 
as they relate to a fundamental life lived 
on a small scale—that is, in the family. 

The practical lesson that comes out of 
this is that more money and energy should 
be spent on building up and enriching 
family life than on orphanages and on 
other aspects of extra-family care of chil- 
dren. Mr. Murphy enriched his talk with 
much “case material,’ human-interest 
‘stories, several of which showed how un- 
certain is the direction which the develop- 
ment of personality will take. 


Ministry as an Art 


Mr. Bradford’s story told of how busi- 
ness men of the Cambridge church were 
induced to lead conferences with boys 
when they were unwilling to “teach,” in 
the sense that that term is usually under- 
stood. The boys derived inspiration that 
came from fellowship with their natural 
leaders, their fathers and the other men 
of the church. This seven-year experi- 
ment of fellowship and education has been 
eminently successful. Mr. Bradford's 
story excited intense interest and aroused 
several questions. Among the members 
of this boys’ group was Robert Withing- 
ton, who is now in his second year in 
Meadville Theological School. He spoke 
briefly of the impetus which had been 
given him in this work. Waitstill Sharp 
declared that this record was “a challenge 
that every Laymen’s League chapter 
should meet.” 

Dr. Snow described the building project, 
which is to cost Meadville $400,000 for 
a much-needed library, classroom, and ad- 
ministration building. The work for the 
training of candidates for the Unitarian 
ministry must be housed in a manner 
worthy of . Unitarian traditions and 
promise, he said. This is necessary in 
order to conserve that intangible thing 
known as “the spirit of Meadville,” to 
make the School distinctive in the life of 
the University of Chicago, and to pursue 
the work of instruction effectively. Dr. 
Snow felt that young men of idealism 
were turning back to the church for a 
place to serve. Meadville wishes to pro- 
duce men who are trained for their task 
and who will raise that task to the level 
of an art. There are fourteen new stu- 
dents entering this year, and they are of 
unusual quality, he said. 

With the work of Secretary Kellogg for 
the pact to renounce war, America is now 
taking an affirmative réle with respect to 
world peace, Dr. Morrison declared. There 
have been, he explained, three proposals 
to rid the world of war: (1) To outgrow 
war; (2) to prohibit war, and (8) to re- 
nounce war. Before 1914 the peace-— 
makers were working on the first idea, 
but they now realize that “we discovered 
that war is not going to ‘slink away— 
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that, on the ¢ontrary, it grows, with the 
growth of civilization.” President Taft 
stated that people cannot disregard war, 
that they must come to grips with it. 

The second method was represented by 
President Wilson, who said there cannot 
be peace in the world until it is made so 
dangerous for a nation to break the peace 
that no nation will have the audacity to 
attempt it. And this idea was incorpo- 
rated in articles Ten and Sixteen of the 
League of Nations Covenant. But it is 
the consensus outside France that war to 
enforce peace is unworkable on a large 
scale; it is totally incompetent to restrain 
great powers. Dr. Morrison continued: 

“We cannot prohibit war because there 
is nobody competent to do the prohibiting. 
These sovereign powers called the United 
States are the highest expression of secu- 
lar power on the planet. The modern 
state is the last supreme word. The su- 
preme thing about the modern state by 
which it expresses its sovereign principle 
is that it is competent to declare war. 
The supreme prerogative of a state ac- 
cording to the conventional concept of 
sovereignty is that the state possesses the 
inherent right to go ahead when and 
where it pleases. 

“This makes war the supremely legal 
fact. When war comes on the field, all 
civil law evaporates and all civil rights 
pass away. The supreme right of the 
state to declare*and go to war takes 
absolute possession of the field. 

“Tt has at last been perceived by nations 
that this supreme prerogative of a sover- 
eign state to declare war has got to be 
challenged and renounced. The philosophy 
underlying Kellogg’s proposal underlies 
the proposal for the outlawry of war. 

“How are you going to get war removed 
from its present legal status? Only one 
way—voluntary action by states them- 
selves.” 

The Kellogg pact does this supremely 
necessary thing. It is simple, transparent, 
understandable. The second article, de- 
clared Dr. Morrison, ‘makes the treaty 
absolutely bullet-proof.” He looked for- 
ward to thorough debate in the United 
States Senate on the treaty for its educa- 
tional value to American public opinion. 
To one delegate who asked if this pact 

were merely a “gesture, pretty words,” 
Dr. Morrison replied: “It is not a ges- 
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ROBERT W. KELSO 


ture; it is a promise. It is not a de- 
nunciation of war; it is a renunciation 
of war. The honor of England, the 
national honor of the United States, and 
of every country whose signature is at- 
tached is involved in its maintenance. If 
to you there is nothing substantial in that 
fact, if to you that is something that can 
be waived aside as a pretty gesture, then 
there is no argument between us. The 
most dependable moral value in the whole 
secular order of the world is the plighted 
word of a sovereign nation.” 

Congressman Morten D. Hull, delegate 
from the First Unitarian Church chapter 
in Chicago, Ill., called attention to the 
advisability of urging prompt action by 
the Senate in ratifying the treaty, and to 
the probable “collision” between the pact 
and the navy appropriation bill. 


New Vocabulary Needed 


Mr. Kelso declared that the historic 
attitude which regarded the individual, in 
relation to the state, as a person with 
rights, must now be changed to regard 
him as an individual with duties. It is 
necessary to reverse the picture of the 
relationship between the state and the 
individual. “This has ceased to be a 
world of the individual exclusively; it 
has become a world of society, knit ever 
more closely together, suffering a conges- 
tion intensively, full of the danger of 
cataclysm.” 

“The greatest fallacy in the modern 
state,” asserted Mr. Kelso, “lies in assum- 
ing that the interests of the individual 
and those of society are always in con- 
flict. It is a fallacy which mistakes the 
citizen’s good for his license. 

‘TI raise the question whether the 
greatest blur in our vision of democracy 
to-day is not our failure to appreciate the 
common good as a definite goal toward 
which it is to the selfish interest of the 
individual to strive.” 

The individual’s “liberties” in this day 
must comprise the accumulated values 
gained through the performance of his ob- 
ligations to the state, he said. Mr. Kelso 
then considered the problems of public 
health, the physical conditions of living, 
crime, poverty, and over-population, in 
their relation to the individual. The last, 
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he contended, with its accompanying eco- 
nomic pressure, is the basic cause of war; 
and the problem has remained unsolved 
by reason of the prevailing lack of com- 
mon sense with reference to the breeding 
of offspring. 

Mr. Guest’s talk on the need for a new 
Unitarian vocabulary was _ interesting. 
As to the use of the word “prayer,” 
for example, he declared that “prayer” 
and “petition” are syonymous. He said: 

“We may speak of prayers of thanks- 
giving, of prayers of praise, of prayers 
of rejoicing. If we are petitioning for 
the power to give thanks, to praise, to 
rejoice, it is a prayer. If it is an out- 
pouring of a happy and grateful heart, 
with no request involved, it may be very 
beautiful and uplifting, but it is not a 
prayer. Even those few among us whose 
conception of deity is anthropomorphic do 
not consider God a being who would be 
affected by any petitions men might make 
or who would take any particular delight 
in hearing them.” 

The convention ended its business by 
the consideration of resolutions. One 
favored opportunities of fellowship and co- 
operation with Universalists and other re- 
ligious liberals. A second resolution urged 
the ratification of the Peace Pact. An- 
other recommended that the chapters pro- 
mote preaching missions, and expressed 
the hope that missions might also be held 
in places where there is no organized 
liberal church. The convention also voted 
that: 

“Because of Percy W. Gardner’s great 
labor for and intense interest in our Lay- 
men’s League, it is largely what it is 
to-day, and is recognized by many out- 
side of our own Unitarian fellowship as 
the most vital men’s organization in any 
church ; therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that this convention 
give to Mr. Gardner a rising vote of 
gratitude and confidence, and that this 
resolution be spread upon our records and 
published in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 

And as to Meadville, recognizing that a 
well-trained ministry is one of the most 
important needs of the denomination, the 
Unitarian laymen “endorse the Meadville 
Theological School building fund, and urge 
that all laymen throughout the denomi- 
nation give to the fund their ap- 
proval, sympathetic interest, and financial 
support.” 
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Compensations and Responsibilities 


The Laymen’s Convention Sermon at Lenox 


HE ASSUMPTION of the exclusively 

human character of all the oracles that 
ever were or ever are is the differentiating 
fact of liberal religion. Belief in the 
divine authority of religious oracles is an 
immemorial persuasion. Various are the 
forms which this persuasion takes. One 
of these forms is the belief that there have 
been presences from the invisible to speak 
words of duty and wisdom unto men. An- 
other form of such faith is the idea that 
the Supreme Spirit has inspired men to 
speak or write His message to the world 
or to record the message or sundry occur- 
rences. We find yet another aspect of this 
belief in the thought that against error 
inspired writings have been divinely pre- 
served through copyings and editions and 
the course of ages. Again, the knowledge 
that certain doctrines are traditional, have 
been held by teachers and believers of a 
long succession, often gives rise to the 
conception that such doctrines are binding 
by an authority more than merely human. 
A daring and dramatic form of this belief 
in the divinity of religious oracles we find 
in the faith that the God of all has 
founded a human institution to represent 
Him on earth throughout all the years 
as the sole medium and dispenser of His 
truth. The forms of it are many and 
varied, but the basic fact is that with reli- 
gion there commonly goes this belief. in 
the divine nature of certain oracles 
through which guidance and teaching 
come for the life of man. 


4. 


Liberal religion does not find divine 
authority along the line of any form of 
this historic and prevailing faith. It ex- 
amines the different types of oracles for 
which divinity is predicated and finds in 
all of them naught that is not strictly 
human. The accounts of celestial visitants 
it finds to be myths; the instances of 
alleged direct inspiration it judges to be 
expression of just the spirit of man; 
claims of the preservation of records 
against the possibility of mistakes it dis- 
eovers to be in contradiction of evident 
facts; the cumulative weight of tradition 
it appraises as being essentially different 
from divine authority ; any institution that 
declares itself exclusively the appointed 
channel of God’s truth and grace it re- 
gards as having only human leadership and 
wisdom. All the oracles are of man—this 
is the finding the reaching of which 
renders religion liberal. It is a position 
the holders of which, however believing 
and devout, are all free. They are liberals, 
free from the necessity of accepting cer- 
tain doctrines because of divine disclosure. 
They are thus at liberty spiritually to 
range over the entire field of religious 
affirmation with the idea of accepting 
beliefs only as they have validity and 
worth to mind and heart. Liberals such 
persons are in their freedom from the 
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The thoughtful and stimulating pro- 
gram of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League Convention at Lenox, Mass., 
September 21-23, was désigned to 
“orient” the men with respect to a few 
of the great religious and social ques- 
tions of the day. But it would have 
fallen short of this purpose had not 
thé laymen been “oriented” with re- 
spect to their distinctive place in the 
religious world. Mr. Bailey admirably 
did this in the convention sermon 
printed herewith. This is his first 
appearance before a national dénomi- 
national meeting since entering upon 
the pastorate of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. 


obligation, logical or moral, to bow before 
other minds as essentially superior in re- 
porting truth. To believe in divine au- 
thority of any messages that have come 
to the world must be to regard the bearers 
of those messages as spiritually one’s 
masters. At least on the things affirmed 
by the messages, one is not left free to 
challenge those through whom the divine 
oracles have come. There are some who 
find no cause for accepting any belief on 
the ground.of its having authentication 
above that of human experience, who do 
not think of any others as having incom- 
parable superiority in apprehending truth. 
It is these who are liberals, having all 
the freedom of the illimitable scope of 
religious thought and faith. 

Liberals as a rule do not become such 
primarily because they wish to be free. 
Not from looking with envious eyes over 
into the heritage of religious liberalism 
do most of those who make the change 
proceed from orthodoxy to freedom. Gen- 
erally the transition has its origin or. mo- 
tive in one or both of two experiences: a 
realization of intellectual difficulties, and 
a sense of moral rebellion. As orthodox 
believers come to see that their faith is 
inconsistent with relevant facts and in- 
genuous logic, or as they are impressed 
with the enormity of certain doctrines they 
have been holding, they adopt new ways 
of thinking for old and so become liberal. 
Their moving onward is not so much in 
consequence of their being drawn by the 
values and appeal of liberalism as it is 
of their being driven by poignant discom- 
fitures of the traditional position. This 
is true of general religious developments 
as well as of individuals. In such a way 
the change from authority to freedom 
comes, and yet even among liberals the 
feeling prevails that the change cannot 
be made without serious loss. Assurance 
is largely sacrificed, and assurance is a 
profound religious satisfaction. There is 
a deep happiness in being able to conceive 
of religious doctrines as being more than 
just the conclusions of human minds. 
Held by all schools or denominations of 
Christians are certain beliefs which are 
so lovely and gracious that it must be a 


joy to regard them as divinely authenti- 
eated. Even in that half-way position— 
once held by Unitarians, now held by 
progressive HEvangelicals—in which those 
affirmations of the Bible which satisfy 
mind and conscience are believed to have 
been divinely inspired, the believer finds 
it congenial to reflect that at least some 
of the oracles are from above. There 
should be, then, in liberalism, compensa- 
tions for all this loss—there should be, 
and there are. They are not considered 
and emphasized to an extent commensu- 
rate with*the value of them and the need 
that they be prized. 


+ 


An outstanding compensation of liberal 
religion is the greater spiritual develop- 
ment which its very genius connotes. To 
receive the truth does not so evoke and 
enlarge one’s powers as does the endeavor 
to find the truth. There is a form of 
religion that suggests the parental inter- 
est which solves the children’s problems 
for them; liberal religion suggests a pa- 
rental interest which invites the children to 
solve their problem for themselves: which 
way is the more conducive to the develop- 
ment of mind and character in the lives 
of the sons and daughters? The reticence 
of the universe concerning ultimate truth 
may well be considered the most beneficent 
fact of man’s present experience. That 
surrounding and continuing silence chal- 
lenges him to employ his powers and so 
increase his strength in a way that is the 
true ascent for his being. In an article 
in The Atlantic Monthly, Joseph Wood 
Krutch has interpreted human life as a 
despairing paradox. He contends that as 
we develop in poetry and philosophy and 
all high ability and appreciation we pre- 
pare the way for our certain extinction. 
These superior interests, he says, not only 
lack in biological values but actually re- 
sult in degeneration and death. I think 
the dilemma is not genuine, but were it so, 
the reply would be: If the way of spirit- 
ual interests is the way of death, still it 
is the only course for such beings as are 
we. Nothing can shake our faith that 
mind is highest in the scale, that in the 
direction of its distinctive ends and ac- 
tivities progress for us lies. The power 
of conceptual thought is man’s peculiar 
character ; his true development, therefore, 
is achieved as he becomes a thinker with 
excellent abilities for the questions and 
problems relating to cosmic truth. To a 
wrestling with the deep and comprehensive 
issues of ultimate meaning liberal religion 
calls men and so brings them into spiritual 
development. In their mental struggles 
they may gain little or much light, but 
true strength and confidence will come to 
them as a sure result. 

As religion is liberal there is greater 
likelihood that it will be individual. Free 
religion is less derivative and more 
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personal than is its opposite. Orthodoxy 
emphasizes the acceptance of faith, liber- 
alism extols the making of faith. There 
is a peculiar satisfaction in one’s having 
a religion that is essentially personal, and 
this satisfaction is one of the genuine 
compensations of being a religious liberal. 

Another compensation is the freedom 
from the logical need of accepting ancient, 
discouraging ideas as eternal truth. If 
the oracles affirm things that are congenial 
to the aspiration for beatitude and prog- 
ress, they also make affirmations that 
deny to such longing the good it desires. 
None of the accepted revelations are such 
that they bring only good tidings concern- 
ing the universe and the future years and 
the beyond. Hven the testimony of Jesus 
is not free from dark thoughts of God, and 
his prophecies contain statements that 
must give despair to hopes of ethical prog- 
ress. He thought, for example, that wars 
will never be relegated to the past while 
the course of this world proceeds. Reli- 
gious liberals find satisfaction in not being 
required by the logic of their position to 
accept this or any other pessimism of the 
Christian revelation. There is just cause 
for happiness in being free from ortho- 
doxy’s necessity of believing declarations 


that forbid righteous hope and contradict. 


the thought of cosmic benevolence. 

Liberal religion connotes sturdy develop- 
ment, essentially individual faith, freedom 
from haying hopelessness made logically 
binding, and these meanings are significant 
boons. Compensation, however, always 
implies responsibility. Great are the 
benefits of the liberal position, but great 
also are its distinctive requirements. The 
liberal is called upon to give much time 
and thought to the consideration of reli- 
gion. To do this is his inescapable re- 
sponsibility. Since the oracles are just 
human, each person must be an earnest, 
indefatigable seeker of the truth. The 
question comes: Why not let the special- 
ists do the thinking for the rest of us? 
The answer is, that since eternal values 
may be involved, no man should be satis- 
fied to delegate to another the august task 
of finding reality for him. It is an im- 
portant truth, furthermore, that the new 
religion which from the impulses of free- 
dom is now evolving, needs the thinking 
of all the liberals if it is to be saved from 
aberrations. It is only out of the diligent 
reflection of the multitudes of religious 
liberals that a sound and inspiring future 
religion can come. Wach free believer is 
ealled upon to put his mind to religious 
problems and earnestly keep it there, in 
order that he may make his contribution 
to the nobler general faith that is yet to be. 

As the religious liberal loves the church 
and is hopeful of its future, there comes 
to him the call to be supremely loyal. It 
is manifest that as religion is changing, 
the church is in transition. Formerly the 
object of the church was definite and 
clear; churches existed to aid human life 
in reference to a specific faith. It is no 
longer possible, however, to interpret or 
describe in such definite terms the object 
of church functioning. There is prevailing 
uncertainty concerning the question of 
what should be the aim and purpose of 
ehurch life and activity. The typical 
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church, therefore, needs intelligent, wise 
loyalty as never before. Religious liberals 
who believe that the church, heir of an 
impressive past, has yet a noble service 
to perform, have upon them the duty 
of unprecedented devotion in church 
participation and support. 

As religious liberals we should acknowl- 
edge our responsibility to be very sure 
that superior probability is against them 
before we discard those sublime affirma- 
tions of the Christian faith that give man 
a spiritual universe in which to live and 
aspire. The thought of a knowing, right- 
eous God, the belief in the divine sacred- 
ness of human life, the assurance of moral 
freedom and merit, the expectation of 
immortality—these meet true needs and 
answer poignant longings. They give to 
human life and all its ways a glory that 
passes if they disappear. It is true that 
they raise problems: life is simpler with- 
out them. The simplicity, however, is only 
barrenness. We should, therefore, be 
markedly sure that they are not valid 
before we assume toward them an attitude 
of indifference or denial. This is the great 
responsibility of our spiritual movement ; 
and there are those of us who believe 
that, if religious liberals will be.careful 
according to its demands, most of them 
will be called on and on in their thinking 
and that as they go the glory of divine 
things will appear unto them with 
increasing assurance. 


Dr. Snow at Meadville 


Opens eighty-fourth year October 5— 
Dr. Lyttle’s courses 


Meadville Theological School in Chicago 
opened its eighty-fourth year auspiciously 
this week with the largest enrollment of 
entering students that the School has had 
for a number of years, with the exception 
of the fall quarter five years ago. Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president-elect of Mead- 
ville, assumed his duties as acting presi- 
dent and conducted the opening chapel 
service Tuesday afternoon in Hull Memo- 
vial Chapel. Friday, October 5, the entire 
faculty and student body will assemble at 
Meadville House for a get-together dinner 
to greet Dr. Snow. The opening of the 
School took place October 1. President 
Franklin C. Southworth, now on a year’s 
leave of absence, sailed September 12 on 
the Taiyo Maru, Japanese line, for the 
Brahmo Samaj meetings in India. 

The large entering class, added to the 
students who have returned for the con- 
tinuation of their studies, makes a total 
which taxes the accommodations of the 
present school plant. Together they con- 
stitute a body of young people representa- 
tive of the country from the Atlantie to 
the Pacific, with several from Canada and 
Europe, and one from India. 

Miss N. Ghosh has registered from Cal- 
cutta and Joseph Pronskus from Lithuania. 
Lazio Nagy comes from Hungary; and 
Geza Lorinezi, graduate of the Unitarian 
college at Kolozsvir, from the same 
country, returns for further work. Other 
new registrants are Hugene V. Sutherland 
and Carroll P. Dutton of Burlingame, 
Kans.; James W. Dahir, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
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Robert H. Hart, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert 
Hoagland, Northfield, Minn.; Harvey 


Swanson, St. Louis, Mo.; Wilhelm Ander- 
son, Cavalier, N.Dak.; Fridrick A. Fridrik- 
son, Wynyard, Saskatchewan; Robert L. 
Weis of Providence, R.I. Others are 
expected. 

Former students returning include L. 
Daniel Sands, A.B., B.D., Harold Busch- 
man, Ph.B., B.D., G. Kenneth Haycock, 
and Ralph B. McCallister, all of Chi- 
cago; Chester F. Hicher, A.B., Dayton, 
Ohio; Paul G. Roofe, A.B., Spring Hill, 
Kans.; Miss Dorothy D. Hopkins, A.B., 
Canton, Mo.; John Hartwell, Hingham, 
Mass.; Melvin L. Welke, Ph.B., Baltimore, 
Md.; Robert C. Withington, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Philip M. Petursson, Winnipeg, 
Canada; Richard Hall, San Diego, Calif. ; 
and Mr. Lorinezi of Hungary. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham, dean of Ryder 
Divinity School and Ryder professor of 
Parish Administration, will give a course 
in practical theology during the year. This 
chair is made available through the co- 
operation of Lombard College. Dr. Snow 
will be professor of practical theology. 

Prof. Charles H. Lyttle, James Freeman 
Clarke professor of church history, is in- 
troducing a new plan for teaching his 
subject. The first of the three required 
courses deals with the Christian Church 
in Chicago in all its denominations, includ- 
ing the Greek Catholic. The class will 
make its own investigations by visits to 
the different ministers, with question- 
naires. Particular attention will be paid 
to getting acquainted with the principles 
and organization of the distinctly liberal 
movements, such as liberal Judaism and 
Bahaism. During the winter quarter, the 
Separation of the Chrstian Church into 
the various denominations in the age of 
the Reformation and the development of 
their characteristic features will be 
studied. In the spring quarter these 
features will be traced back into the early 
centuries of Christianity, using the tutorial 
method of supervised reading. In the 
same department a new elective course is 
offered dealing with religious thought in 
England in the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Snow enters upon his work with 

high ideals for Meadville. Whether or 
not the school increases in numbers, he 
hopes that it will maintain an increasingly 
high standard in the student body and in 
their preparation to meet the conditions 
demanded by the modern church. 
_ Among last year’s graduates from Mead- 
ville the following are settled: Ransom F. 
Carver is minister at Billerica, Mass. 
W. Francis Swift and Alfred W. Hobart, 
who received their B.D. degree in June, 
are at St. Louis, Mo., and St. Cloud, Minn., 
respectively, the former as assistant leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society and the 
latter as minister of the Unitarian Church. 
Robert Richardson, who finished a special 
course in June, is now minister of the 
Keokuk, Iowa, Unitarian Church. Edwin 
H. Wilson, who was Cruft Fellow in 1927, 
is now settled over the Dayton, Ohio, 
Unitarian Church. 

Gabriel Rombotis and Harold Buschman, 
who also received the B.D. degree in June, 
are doing graduate work at Meadville and 
the University of Chicago. 
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Three Unpolitical Issues 


HERE ARE three dominant issues in the presi- 

dential campaign. Not one of them is in the 
ordinary sense political. They are, without respect 
to the order of their importance, moral, social, and 
religious issues. In spite of all the professional 
politicians can do, these unpolitical things grow 
and grow, and by the time we are ready to cast our 
ballots on November 6, we shall have a mind, a 
well-nigh corporate mind, that will be all but 
insensible about economic, administrative, and 
foreign affairs. 

Never before in the history of this country have 
we witnessed such a complete assumption by the 
people of their rights, regardless and almost con- 
temptuous of campaign managers. The only time 
there was popular commotion comparable to to-day 
was the virtual civic revolution in the period of 
1860, when the question of slavery overwhelmed 
strategies and strategists and brought the country 
to its historic division. That was a solemn and in- 
escapable conflict over human rights, and rights 
and right prevailed. 

At this hour in American history, we have an 
element which we have never grappled with before. 
In some respects, it is greater than any other. Now 
it is on our hands. Every leading newspaper cor- 
respondent in the land whom we have read admits 
it, deplores it, and wishes it were not. The activity 
of the churches and their ministers, writes Theodore 
G. Joslin from St. Louis to his paper, The Boston 
Evening Transcript, September 28, is “the most 
important development in the last fortnight of this 
campaign, the first and I hope the last ever waged 
on a religious issue.” 
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First Comes Prohibition 


E HAVE the church-state issue before us for 

the first time on a capital scale. When we say 
this we are simply making a footnote in the history 
of the United States that may become a chapter, a 
volume. It would be preposterous for anyone to 
say other things in the campaign are unimportant. 
What we do insist upon is that all of the real factors 
are unusual, and because they are they have got 
out of the control of the parties, which have never 
been specially gifted in moral valuations and spirit- 
ual understanding. Outwardly the moral issue is 
prohibition. Inwardly, too. But there is a coales- 
cence of the religious with the moral in this ques- 
tion of keeping the law of sobriety as it stands. 
The church people fought for and won the Hight- 
eenth Amendment. They did it religiously. The 
great Methodist Episcopal Church is the principal 
power in the moral achievement. 

One of the most brilliant and typical of Methodist 
editors, Dr. Dan B. Brummit, of The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, has no sympathy with and no 
delusions about church-state pretensions, but says 
the present fight is prohibition. “One fight at a 
time,” seems the motto all along the line in many 
church centers of various denominations. 

We here give that churchly view; there is an op- 
posite view on this moral question. It would hardly 
be questioned that the opposition has not risen to 
the height of a moral crusade. It objects, in fact, 
to. the moralists and the compulsory “morality” 


_ against personal liberty. A terrific intensity of 


conscience is operative to-day. It is a passionate 
sense of right and duty in behalf of the people. All 
of that vast breadth and depth of moral sentiment 
is sweeping the country. 


Suésnds Social Laberatiers 


* is IS a very interesting and natural uprising that 
would offset, in some measure, this strong de- 
termination against drink. We mean the marked 
if not preponderant sentiment among the leaders 
in social sciences and service, and other liberals, 
who regard the prohibition question either as 
settled or as a matter of secondary concern. The 
“social question” covers in a large way the people’s 
abused rights, their exploitation by big business, 
which is able to keep the doers of its will in power 
in Washington against the common good. One 
social doctor, Reinhold Niebuhr, speaks in a way 
for most of them. He would pay no attention to the 
religious or church question. He thinks the “change 
in temper and policy which the atmosphere of a 
Protestant country forces upon papal politics” is a 
reality which all intelligent people ought to see. 
Nothing from Catholic sources can disturb our 
unity. “My real point,” says Mr. Niebuhr, “is to 
deprecate what seems to me a lack of sympathy for 
the liberalism of the Democratic candidate.” He 
means social liberalism. Dwelling upon such ques- 
tions as economic imperialism, the Coolidge pros- 
perity claims, Latin America and Nicaragua, he 
considers Mr. Smith a wholesome relief. Even 
Smith’s anti-prohibition stand would not have de- 
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’ “The Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State.” 


_ gregational ministers in this country... 


terred Mr. Niebuhr from joining other liberals who 
are going to vote for Smith, 


‘if the choice were 
only between Smith and Hoover.” And then this 
surprise: “My vote,” he says, “will go to Norman 


Thomas.” 


Mr. Niebuhr cannot understand how “even lib- 
eral churchmen can get excited about political is- 
sues only when they affect problems of personal 
conduct, as in prohibition, and cannot develop a 
passion for the Christian ideal as it is imperiled by 
economic facts.” It only proves to Mr. Niebuhr 
“the church sees the sins of individuals but never 
the sins of society.” 

Both his exclusively social point of view and his 
practical voting opposition to the man he exalts will 
find a congenial place in the disposition and con- 
duct of many social-minded people, and only the 
more practical and moderate ones will be satisfied 
to stop short of the Socialist ticket. Here, again, 
whatever the shade of social conviction may be, the 
fact is there are great numbers of amateur and pro- 
fessional liberals and progressives who have become 
inspired with a spiritual and human passion. Com- 
mon political considerations are utterly remote 
from their thoughts. 


Third, Church-State Principles 


Sorel from the moral to the social we proceed to 
the religious motivation in this extraordinary 
campaign. How many people this last idea holds 
fast and determined we cannot say. It is a very 
large number, both inside and outside the churches. 
In fact, it is not strictly a religious question; it is 


a political principle involving the relation of church 


and state. On that subject, many non-churchmen 
feel as strongly and as vocally as churchmen do. 
They say this country was founded by a distinctly 
anti-ecclesiastical group of leaders, of whom Jeffer- 
son was chief. His famous words in the bill for 
religious freedom, in the Virginia Legislature, con- 
stitute in fact a fierce philippic against pretentious 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, who, being, he said, 
“but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed 
dominion over the faith of others.” Such men 
should not be endured. 

When men talk of Jefferson as the great father- 
advocate of tolerance, and leave out the imperious 
things of liberty which he placed first, the violation 
of which he would not tolerate, they miss the 
mark entirely and make themselves ridiculous. 


- Hear the distinguished and well-contained leader, 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, most notable of Con- 
In him 
we find a strain not less forceful for its purity of 
diction. Here again we are reporting and interpret- 
ing, and not obtruding our own views. Dr. Jeffer- 
son is a man unafraid, saying what tens of thou- 
sands of ministers know and believe. He speaks 
of the fear in this country of the political preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholic Church, due to what 
its Popes have said. He reviews briefly the schol- 
arly, dispassionate work of Charles C. Marshall, 
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He says: “This book is not likely to reduce the 
Protestant prejudice against the Roman Catholic 
Church. When we listen to the Pope we listen to 
the Church. He speaks for the entire Church. He 
speaks with authority. He is supreme. The opin- 
ions of a Roman Catholic layman in regard to the 
doctrine or government of his Church count for 
nothing. He has absolutely nothing to do with 
shaping the policy of his Church. The policy is 
determined entirely by clergymen. The programs 
are madein Rome. All the Roman Catholic laymen 
of the United States are a mere cipher when it 
comes to what shall be believed and what shall be 
done. It is because all these highest matters are 
held tight in the fist of a coterie of Spanish and 
Italian ecclesiastics that many American Protes- 
tants are not at all quiet in their minds in regard 
to the future.” 


Right of Discussion 


E TURN to an eminent and honored Presby- 

terian clergyman, William R. Taylor, D.D., 
and he speaks for a careful, deliberate, spiritual, 
scholarly communion. He declares the Constitu- 
tion guarantees full religious liberty. “A Roman 
Catholic has as good a right as any other citizen to 
be a candidate for the Presidency, and, if elected, 
to discharge the high duties of that office. But the 
individual voter always has the right to raise in his 
own mind the question whether a candidate’s per- 
sonal connections may not render his election in- 
advisable. . . . If the voter may raise this question 
in his own mind he has the right to raise it in 
public. ... Our Roman Catholic fellow citizens 
are of the same flesh and blood as the rest of us. 
They are loyal and patriotic citizens. Governor 
Smith, if elected, would not turn the country over 
to the Pope. . . . And yet—there is that great or- 
ganization, that mighty, world-wide autocracy, 
whose history for 1,500 years is, sufficiently for all 
practical purposes, an open book; whose disap- 
proval of democracy and whose doctrine of the 
subordination of the state to the Roman Catholic 
Church has been officially, unequivocally and re- 
peatedly declared down to our own day; whose con- 
tinuing attitude and behavior, both official and 
personal, ‘toward those that are without,’ may be 
observed by any of us; whose ubiquitous presence 
and activity is like an atmospheric pressure, seek- 
ing an entrance in our national life. And time is 
long.” 

Dr. Taylor says of Governor Smith that “his ec- 
clesiastical connection may be no reason whatever 
for withholding our votes from him. But that isa 
fair question for discussion. . There need be no 
bigotry in it. It involves no invasion of the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

Here, then, are presented examples of three issues 
before the Nation. They have been chosen with 
honest intent. We believe they are real, that they 
run as deeply into the soul and body of the State 
as any other questions that we have ever faced in 
our history. 
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The League 


WALTER FOLGER GREENMAN 


Tue Lracun or NATIONS: A CHAPTER IN 
Worip Pouirics. By John Spencer Bassett. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


To-day it is with a sigh that a reviewer 
opens a book with this title. For eight 
years the minds of Americans have been 
drenched with the opinions of those pro- 
fessing- to make an impartial appraise- 
ment, yet who presently turn out to be 
partisan propagandists. Historians are 
not so speedy as purveyors of current 
opinion, especially if they are historians 
of the thorough discipline and method of 
Professor Bassett. In adult life persons 
turn out to be something quite unlike what 
was prognosticated of them in their in- 
fancy by interested persons who claimed 
intimate acquaintance with their parents. 
The author disclaims any capacity to fore- 
east the future of the League. He is 
content to offer us a record of the life 
of this juvenile to date. His record, per- 
fectly documented by the official record 
of Assembly and Council, supplemented 
by quotations from the speeches and cor- 
respondence of leading personages that 
have had obvious influence in determining 
action, is the best record yet prepared for 
anyone who is not to give his life to this 
study. It is immensely stimulating to 
one’s self-respect to be so trusted with 
the facts. The League is a human in- 
strument; its participators are all human, 
sharing in varying degree the excellencies 
and defects of human nature. Members 
representing extremes of nationalism sit 
in the meetings and their views influence 
action. At the same time, sitting in with 
others who are seeking to find a way of 
unity, equity, and peace invariably modi- 
fies the nationalism of extremists. The 
League is a living thing and gradually it 
is educating the leading representatives 
of all the countries represented in an 
attitude toward equity, toward “give and 
take,” with a passion for maintaining 
peace and good will quite alien to the 
dominant influences in the United States. 

The most favorable accounts of the ac- 
tivities of the League of which we have 
been informed haye had to do with its 
non-political activities touching opium, 
labor, traffic in women and children, and 
public health. 

The Prime Ministers of the Great 
Powers and other members of the Council 
devote from their heavily burdened lives 
about fifty days out of each year to con- 
ferences and official meetings. The 
speeches they have made in support of the 
great purposes of the League are most 
moving. Even when their efforts have 
been unsuccessful, one has confidence that 
the next time a similar matter comes up 
they will not fail. 

The author makes careful analysis of 
all the controversies which have come 
before the League. In each instance he 
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lets the participants state their own cause 
and motives. Under his hand the failures 
are as instructive as the successes; evi- 
dently they have been so to those most 
responsible for the life of the League. 
Altogether, for people who care to form 
their own judgments independent of the 
emotionalism of politicians and the news- 
paper press, this book will prove one of 
the most bracing and cheering of the year. 
It has a useful bibliography and index. 


Sermons and Addresses 


A TeMPLE oF Topaz. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

Gop AND THE GorpEN RuLY. By Joseph 
Fort Newton. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Tur SOUTHERN MntHopist PuLPit. Hdited 
by J. M. Rowland. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 


bury Press. $1.50. 

Tun INCARNATION IN OUR STREDT. By George 
Stewart. New York: Doubleday, Doran € 
Company. $1.35. 


Gop THD GREATEST PonT, MAN HIS GRHATEST 
Porm. By Bruce 8S. Wright. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

PHARAOH’S QUESTION, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
By Leon C. Prince. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 

WHat Is LEFT OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
New York: The Ab- 


ingdon Press.’ $1.00. 


It is hardly possible to do full justice 
to so varied a group of preachers as that 
embraced in this review. To read through 
such a series of sermons reassures one, 
however, as to the character of the preach- 
ing in the modern pulpit. In the Temple 
of Topaz, Dr. Boreham brings to a close 
his series of volumes on the Térts That 
Made History. These books are too well 
known to need extensive eomment. The 
present volume contains the favorite texts 
of William Law, Abraham Lincoln, Francis 
Thompson, John Milton, Charles Kingsley, 
Joseph Addison, Victor Hugo, William 
Tyndale, and other noted individuals. The 
chapters are largely biographical, but the 
author has gathered no dry-as-dust data. 
With skillful touch and keen insight he 
has gone straight to the heart of each man, 
and then has revealed with charm and 
tender understanding the treasures he has 
found. Joseph Fort Newton, by whatever 
name he calls himself, is a master 
preacher. The title of his volume comes 
from one of the sermons in it, but the 
general subject throughout is the life of 
God in the soul. While less popular than 
Boreham’s’ sermons, these discourses have 
more depth and intellectual power, more 
loveliness of style and mastery of words. 
Many sermons need the preacher’s per- 
sonality for their power. These are ser- 
mons which carry persuasiveness and 
beauty in the words themselves. In 
many subjects. they find their unity in 
the life and faith of the preacher. 

Methodism is still a mighty power for 
righteousness. Southern Methodism evi- 
dently may boast of good preachers. But 
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such collections of single sermons from 
selected preachers as that edited by Dr. 
Rowland are seldom free from defects. 
Turning from the brilliant style of Dr. 
Newton to the sermons of this volume one 
is aware of a marked contrast between 
something supremely beautiful and some- 
thing that is simply good. Yet the simply 
good is what few of us achieve, and the 
sermons of this volume, with few excep- 
tions, are worthy examples of homiletic 
craftsmanship. The Incarnation in Our 
Street is a group of sermons centering in 
the Christmas faith. The author thinks 
of Jesus as the supreme object of man’s 
adoration, as the one to whom the world 
still turns an inquiring gaze, one to whom 
men will finally give their highest alle- 
giance. Whether we share that faith or 
not, we feel the pulse of conviction beat 
in these sermons by the pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York. From New York we travel to 
Buffalo to find the place where the ser- 
mons were preached that make up the 
volume, God the Greatest Poet, Man His 
Greatest Poem. All life is rhythmic, 
whether we think of the mechanism of the 
body or the relations between God and 
the soul. Life is poetry, we are God’s 
poems. The sermons lead up to a climax 
in the conviction that God the Great Poet 
is the supreme goal of life. 

The addresses in Pharaoh’s Question are 
by a layman, but they are sermons none 
the less, aiming “to arouse, challenge, en- 
courage, or in some way stimulate to 
right choice and wise action.” The author 
is a professor of history in Dickinson Col- 
lege. Pharaoh’s question to Jacob was, 
“How old art thou?’ In his effort to 
answer this question, the author discourses 
wisely on ideals, standards, and character. 
A book of inspiration and great wisdom. 
The congregation of Trinity Church, Den- 
ver, has a capable and devout minister. 
His examination of the permanent worth 
of the Apostles’ Creed in a series of ser- 
mons has much of spiritual value in it. 
Certain phrases which trouble many lib- 
erals are not discussed, or are set to one 
side as mysteries which we do better to 
use than to explain, the residue being a 
wholly admirable statement of the abiding 
faith of the church. Unfortunately, we 
who believe in sincerity of word and life 
cannot so dispose of phrases supposed to 
express our deepest convictions. o.R. J. 


Keats 


Tue CompLteTp Portry or JoHNn KRATS. 


Edited by Prof. G. R. Elliott of Amherst Col- | 


lege. New York: The Macmillan Oompany. 
Eighty cents, cloth; $1.25, half-leather. 

Of the marvelous six years’ product of 
Keats, the first work was done in 1813, 
when he was eighteen years old, the last 
when he was twenty-four, in 1819. Here 
is a handy, finely printed, complete edition 
of 1928. “Will much of the 1919 poetry 
be of value in 2028? How much of Keats’s 
work is really alive after a little more than 
a century? How much has gone from — 
men’s ordinary interest through no fault 
of the poet’s, but because of a changing 
world? How much did he know to be of 
fleeting worth ?—some of it, certainly, as is 
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evident from the keen and noble preface 
to Endymion. How much pure gold is 
here, secure against change?’ 

These questions, and others, rise natur- 
ally in the mind after re-reading Keats 
in the excellent edition before us, cheap 
in this day of dear books, and clearly 
arranged, chronologically. Our questions 
do not have to have exact answers. Often 
the asking of a question is the important 
and stimulating event in thought. Pro- 
fessor Elliott of Amherst College has 
written for the book a suggestive and sen- 
sible introduction, and has added a few 
useful notes. We wish he had followed 
the usual custom of giving a second index, 
by titles. There are in all one hundred 
and forty-eight poems, eight of them 
long—Hndymion, Otho the Great, and six 
others. Of these a modern reader would 
be likely to choose forty as alive, and ten 
as immortal. Will E. A. Robinson fare 
better in 2028? The great odes and some 
of the sonnets of Keats will never die, 
for men will always be charmed by lovely 
imagery and haunting melody. Hndymion, 
Hyperion, and St. Agnes’s Eve will always 
stir our imagination to delight. But 
Lamia seems already only curious, and 
Otho the Great hollow. Many of the 
shorter pieces will drop out of men’s 
thoughts, because the pieces are trivial, 
or forced, or unpruned, or, incredible to 
relate, clumsy. The dependence on clas- 
‘sical allusions will affect the fate of much 
of the material, for few now know Lam- 
priére’s Dictionary practically by heart, 
as Keats did. For us, it is chiefly what 
Homer and the tragedians dealt with that 
has assurance of survival, and Keats used 
little of that, in spite of the great sonnets. 
It is well to give him completeness in 
The Modern Reader’s Series. Neverthe- 
less, a sound selection will serve best for 
prolonging the precious fruits of his 
young genius. Ww. R. 


Forceful 


VANITY UNDER THH SUN. 


} By Dale Collins. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 


$2.00. 


A work which shows marked improve- 
ment upon the author’s earlier novel, The 
Sentimentalists. Although Vanity Under 
the Sun is not wholly free from the blem- 
ishes which marred the craftsmanship of 
The Sentimentalists, notably the sensual 
touches which many readers found un- 
pleasant, in the present volume these de- 
fects are lessened with a commendable 
restraint which adds much to its effective- 
ness. The whole story is written with a 
firmer hand, a surer grasp on those es- 
sentials which go to the making of sound 
fiction. The various interests obtaining 
in the narrative are tied together skillfully 
in a plot which, from beginning to end, 
grows steadily in force, dramatic interest, 
and tragic intensity. Mr. Collins knows 
his tropics. His pictures of life as it is 
lived in the islands of the Southern Pa- 
cific are graphic, colorful, rich in atmos- 
phere. His latest story recounts the 
adventures that befall an American busi- 
ness man who comes through the horrors 
of the Japanese earthquake with complete 
loss of memory. Ignorant of his identity, 
he wanders to a distant island, marries, 
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but ultimately comes to himself. Into the 
narrative enter various people who have 
figured in previous novels, but the plot 
centers in the struggle of two men over 
one woman, with, as a side issue, the 
experiences of a half-crazed wandering 
prophet whose tragic fate ultimately plays 
an influential part in the solution of the 
hero’s problems. The entire story is ex- 
ceedingly well done, truthful, convincing, 
consistently developing to its inevitable 
climax. For the imagination and skill 
with which Mr. Collins has handled his 
material, as well as for his understanding 
of human nature, he deserves praise. 
A.R. H. 


Masefield’s Latest . 


By John Mase- 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


THE Comina or CHRIST. 
field. 
$1.50. 


This is the text of the pageant recently 
presented in the nave of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. Taking for his theme the advent 
of Jesus Christ on earth, Mr. Masefield 
has followed the example of the mysteries 
of the Middle Ages. The characters of 
his drama include both Scriptural per- 
sonages and allegorical figures, their 
speeches being interspersed with choruses 
of the host of Heaven. The play opens 
with four angels, the Power, the Sword, 
the Mercy, and the Light, seeking to dis- 
suade Anima Christi from coming to 
earth. To their warnings, Peter and Paul 
add their prophecies of the struggles the 
future has in store. Then follow, in turn, 
the coming of the Magi, and the conversa- 
tion of the shepherds keeping watch over 
their flocks by night. To them comes the 
angelic announcement of the Nativity, 
with the visit of Magi and shepherds to 
the manger, the drama closing with a 
chorus of joy sung by the heavenly hosts. 
Apart from its dramatic qualities, the 
work is genuine poetry, containing many 
passages of real beauty. As befits the 
theme, the verse is dignified as well as 
musical, breathing a spirit exalted and 
truly religious. FACIE SEL, 


Tolstoy 


Toustoy: A PLAy IN Snvmn Scunus. By 
Henry Bailey Stevens. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $1.75. 


After the manner of John Drinkwater’s 
Lincoln, Mr. Stevens has constructed a 
chronicle play whose successive scenes 
picture the career of Tolstoy from 1878 
to his death in 1910. Although lacking 
in dramatic incidents, the work is no less 
interesting in that it presents a vivid 
picture of the inner life of its hero. 
With force and plausability, the develop- 
ments of the character of the great Rus- 
sian, with its element of increasing 
tragedy, is presented simply and directly. 
Mr. Stevens has evidently soaked himself 
in the literature of his subject. Naturally, 
his pages abound in proclamations of the 
Tolstoy gospel, so much so that his play is 
not more illuminating as a biography than 
as a clear presentation of the Tolstoyan 
point of view. ‘The drama is, in effect, 
like the life of its hero, a tragic sermon 
on the text, “A man’s foes shall be those 
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of his own household.” The drama first 
appeared, in serial form, in Unity, and, 
now presented complete, loses nothing of 
its effectiveness. It is admirably adapted 


for reading aloud. AD Rievikls 
Tabloid Reviews 
Somp Famous Mepicau TriALs. By Leonard 


A. Parry. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

The record of thirty-two trials, all of 
them English, arranged for the most part 
in chronological order, set down in 
straightforward language, with no undue 
emphasis laid on sensational details. The 
nature, methods, and motives of the crimes 
described differ widely, running wellnigh 
the entire gamut of the criminal impulse. 
He who has a morbid interest in crime, 
and loves to sup full on horrors, in this 
work will find ample opportunity to grat- 
ify his tastes. These stories are better 
than the average detective novel, because 
they are all true. A discerning introduc- 
tion is furnished by Willard Huntington 
Wright, the acknowledged author of The 
Greene Murder Case, and its two predeces- 
sors. As the title indicates, Some Famous 
Medical Trials has to do with crimes, 
mostly murders, in which members of the 
medical profession have been prominent 
figures. 


WueEn Ho Cams TO Himsarr. By Louis 
Tucker. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A novel based on the parable of the 
Prodigal, its scenes laid in Palestine in 
the time of Christ, admittedly an imita- 
tion of Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. The 
author has soaked himself in the study 
of New Testament thought and manners. 
In reproducing the atmosphere of the era 
he is fairly successful. His chief fault 
is a want of discrimination. The tale is 
a long one, stuffed full of incident, many 
Scriptural happenings and characters being 
utilized, even Jesus himself. But the 
work, at best, is amateurish. It would 
make an excellent moving picture. 


Tun HricuHts or MAnHoop. By Rollin H. 
Ayres. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Nine homilies, written in popular vein 
and addressed more especially to young 
people. Such themes are considered as 
that which gives the title to the book, 
“Conscience a Life-Lifter,’ “Climbing by 
the Golden Rule,’ ‘Purposeful Living,” 
“World-Visioned Men,” “Living to Bless.” 
The spirit is highly idealistic, and Dr. 
Ayres has packed his pages with an amaz- 
ing number of illustrations, gleaned from 
his reading and experience, some of which 
are banal, others fresh and inspiring. 

F. B. 8. 


Fis Arp SucH Liars. By Roland Pertwee. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 


The author is a playwright and novelist 
of distinction, as well as a keen fly-fisher- 
man. Here he describes the life in a 
French river of two trout, one old and 
experienced, the other young and inquir- 
ing. He manages to get in a lot of 
philosophy and piscatorial interest, telling 
his tale workmanly and well. E. F, 
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The Adjustment Bureau 


ROSE BROOKS 


“T’d give all my old shoes if I could go 
to town with you this morning,” said Mrs. 
Martin to Mr. Martin, who was first down 
to breakfast on a Saturday morning. “All 
my shoes are old, so that’s quite an offer,” 
she continued gayly. 

“Then why don’t you?’ asked Mr. 
Martin, himself as cheerful as the sunny 
October day. 

“Tf I told you why I didn’t,” said Mrs. 
Martin laughing, “you wouldn’t get to 
town yourself till a week from to-day. 
But,” she went on more worriedly, “how 
can I ever get this mob into respectable 
school condition, when all the shops fill 
my telephone orders so stupidly? I’ve got 
to take back at least six things to the ad- 
justment bureau, and I simply can’t leave 
home. I can’t solve the problem of 
perpetual motion any better than the 
scientists can.” 

“‘Where’s Marcia?’ demanded Mr. Mar- 
tin. “It’s high time Marcia—” 

At that moment Marcia, as if answering 
a summons, danced in on feet of thistle- 
down. “Heavenly day!” sang she, waving 
her hand at the alluring day outside the 
window. “O Mums, as soon as I’ve helped 
my hour, may I put up a lunch and go 
with the girls to—” 

“Marcia,” said Father firmly, “trot out 
into the kitchen and time my egg! Your 
mother’s going to town with me this 
morning.” 

“Things are wrong for everybody, as 
usual,” said Mother. “I ought to go in to 
the adjustment bureau, and then begin 
again, but of course I can’t.” 

Marcia, also, took Father’s remarks in 
the light of a joke. 

“Mother can’t go on Saturday, I guess,” 
said she, dropping into her seat and 
sugaring her orange. 

“Saturday is precisely the day she can 
go, young lady,” said Father, and Marcia, 
looking up, realized he was in earnest. 
“Jump up and time my egg.” And Marcia 
jumped. 

“Skip upstairs,’ continued Father to a 
very surprised Mother. ‘And issue no 
orders to any of your five young hopefuls. 
Marcia is fourteen. She’s to take full 
charge this morning.” 

Mother, staring blankly for one moment, 
turned and ran upstairs almost as nimbly 
as Marcia had run down. 

“Issue your Own imperial commands,” 
she called back to Father. “I'll go with 
you.” 

Meeting the four-year-old twins, Bob and 
Betty, at the head of the stairs, she gave 
them a passing hug and said, “Run down 
quickly to Daddy, darlings. Marcia will 
give you your porridge.” 

“Where are Peter and Billy?” Marcia 
called upstairs. 

“Ask Daddy everything,” Mother called 
back. 


But Father was already at the front 
door giving three shrill whistles on his 
fingers, his signal that small boys roaming 
the fields back of the house were to return 
home on the double quick. 

In three minutes and a half Mother ran 
downstairs, radiant at the unexpected joke 
this Saturday morning was playing on her. 

Marcia, over her first shock of surprise, 
had bowls of porridge in front of Bob and 
Betty, who, evidently in reply to com- 
mands from Father, were saying in 
unison, “Yes, Daddy, we will.” ~ 

“Here are the boys,” announced Father, 
though certainly no announcement was 
necessary, beyond the approaching whoops 
and chatter. 

“Where are we going?” demanded Peter, 
his. eyes on Mother, dressed for town. 

“We? means just Mother and me this 
time,” said Father. “We are going to 
town together. Marcia is in full charge.” 

“Marcia!” Billy looked at Mother 
appealingly. 

“Do as Father says,” said Mother. ‘This 
is Father’s day, though it doesn’t jibe with 
the date set by the calendar.” 

“Marcia’s in charge,’ repeated Father. 
“You see if you can treat her as if she 
were Mother, till Mother comes back. Ask 
her if you want to do things, and mind 
her.”’ 

“Treat Marcia like Mother!” 

“Mind Marcia like Mother !” 

But the sounds of incipient mutiny were 
lost on Father and Mother, who, laughing 
like boy and girl, were hustling down the 
street at top speed to catch the eight- 
fourteen. 

“They'll do it,” said Father. 

“Betty and Bob will be good,” agreed 
Mother, “but Peter and Billy may—” 

“Peter and Billy know they’ll have me 
to settle with if they aren’t good,” said 
Father. “Now forget the whole bunch for 
once. You do whatever you want to this 
morning, and let’s have lunch together in 
town and go to a good show and—” 

“Mercy!” said Mother. “Do you want 
never to see home and family again? Ill 
go to lunch, but then we'll cut for home 


together. I want you with me when we 
arrive.” 

“Pooh!” said Father. “It’s simple. 
You'll see. Why not come to town with 


me every Saturday morning? Make a 
practice of it?’ 

“Why'd Mother have to go, all of a 
sudden?” demanded Peter, eating his sixth 
muffin, mercifully made by Mother. 

“You going to bake, and everything?’ 
asked Billy, and added in brotherly speech, 
“Like fun you are!” 

“Wather said I needn’t bake,’ said 
Marcia, feeling that she was being entirely 
stripped of her newly assumed dignity by 
the admission. “He said he’d bring things 
home from town. For a change, he said. 
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Mother has to take things back to the 
adjustment bureau.” ' 

“For a change!’ jibed Billy, seeing 
through her, as Marcia secretly feared 
he would. 

“Adjustment bureau!’ mocked Peter. 
“Bet you don’t know what that is, any 
more’n I do. Well, Bill,” turning to his 
partner in adventure, “what'll we do this 
morning?” ; 

Mother and Father got home at half- 
past two, to find Marcia washing dishes, 
with Bob and Betty standing in two 
kitchen chairs, trying their small best to 
wipe slippery spoons and forks. 

Mother, recognizing in one glance break- 
fast as well as lunch dishes, said nothing 
beyond a cheery, ‘Here we are, and every- 
thing adjusted. Have you all had a 
good day?” 

“Yes,” said Marcia, “but I don’t know 
what has become of it. I meant to get 
everything all tidied up by ten o’clock, but 
Peter cut his finger and bled it all round, 
and I had to fix him up, and fix up after 
him.” She looked furtively at the kitchen 
floor, and Mother knew she had had to 
wipe it up. 

“Yes,” was all Mother said. 

“And Billy meant to be good and paint 
the chicken house as a_ surprise for 
Father,” Marcia went on, “and he and 
Peter tipped the paint over in the cellar 


Autumnal Music 


Perhaps you do not know 

That, in the falling leaves, 

There’s music sweeter than the song of 
garners 

Bringing in the sheaves; 

And, in the wind’s sigh, 


A note more plaintive than the ery 
Of gulls cleaving a silent sky. 
—Lebaron Cooke, 


Sentence Sermon 
There is little need that I should tell 


you of God, for every thing speaks of 
Him.—Mrs. Barbauld, 


where they were stirring it. They didn’t 
mean to.” It was plain that Marcia, 
though weary, was yet game. 

“They never mean to,” said Mother, sup- 
pressing a smile with difficulty, and at the 
same time mentally applauding the gal- 
lant spirit in which Marcia had taken 
her initiation. 

“Where are the boys?’ asked Father. 

“They’ve gone to get a bottle of turpen- 
tine,” said Marcia. “They spooned most 
of the paint back into the can, and we all 
wiped up the rest. I’m afraid there aren’t 
many rags left in the rag bag, Mums, 
They thought Father would want them to 
get it all off the floor. They’ve got paint 
on their overalls, Mums, so I made them 
eat lunch out here in the kitchen, so they 
wouldn’t sit paint all over the dining-room 
chairs.” 

Father, also suppressing a smile, said 
merely, “Good management. I knew you 
could swing one small household for one 
day.” : 

“We made the beds!” piped Betty. | 

“You said we wouldn’t tell!” accused 
Bob in disgust. “You said we'd s’prise - 
Mums when she went upstairs.” 


* 


~ “T know I should have made them,” said 
Marcia. “But things kept bobbing up that 
I had to do that second. You can’t think.” 

“Yes, dear, I can think,” said Mother. 
“You needn’t go over the list. Father and 
I have had a lovely day, and you’ve man- 
aged beautifully, to bring everybody 
through alive and smiling.” 


“Have you and Father had lunch?” 


asked Marcia. 
you some.” 

Father and Mother exchanged a quick 
glance of pride. “Tired to death, but fly- 
ing her flag!” is what the glances, trans- 
lated into speech, would have said. 
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Night-time Prayers 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
bi 


For each blessing of the night, 
Velvet dark and bright moonlight, 
I thank Thee, Heavenly Father! 


“Tf you haven't, I’ll get 


2 


For rest and sleep that come with night, 
Making strength for daytime light, 
I do thank Thee, Father! 


3 


Thou art with me all the night 
Just as in the morning light; 
I am glad, dear Father! 


4 


As I go to sleep to-night, 
I pray Thee, guide my thoughts aright. 
Keep me strong, my Father! 


5 


All the treasures of the night 
Show to me Thy love and might; 
I praise Thee, Heavenly Father! 


te 


Mother, going upstairs with the chatter- 
ing twins at her heels, had indeed her 
surprise, in spite of her forewarning. 

“Some day I shall sit down and laugh 
till I ery, just when I mustn’t crack a 
smile,’ Mother told Father later. “The 
hills and hummocks in those beds! Can’t 
you just see how cunning those two 
cherubs must have looked, one on each 
side, pulling and straightening? I wish 
I could have peeked !” 

“This is the right kind of home,” pro- 
nounced Father in great content. “If you 
ask me, these beds were never better 
made.” 

Marcia, through at last in the kitchen, 
sought Mother and Father upstairs. 

“Byerybody in this house has had break- 
fast and lunch, thank goodness,” said she. 
“Tt’s lucky, because there isn’t a thing in 
the house for dinner.” 

“Dinner’s on the way,’ Mother assured 
her. “Your day is over, as far as food 

” 

“But you do it every day!” said Marcia 
in such an awed voice that Mother gave 
her a hug and said: 

“T couldn’t have done half so well at 
your age, with such a job sprung on me 
without a minute's notice.” 


— -— 
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“T'll_ tell you what I thought,” said 
Marcia, with a sudden giggle. “I thought 
if you were looking for adjustment 
bureaus, you might just as well have 
stayed at home.” 

“Hurrah for the girl who can crack as 
good a joke as that, at the end of her im- 
perfect day !”’ cheered Father, overhearing. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Story of Jack Horner 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


“Do you know any more Mother Goose 
stories, Aunt Helen?’ In the middle of 
a rainy afternoon, Ramsey realized with a 
yawn that he was tired of playing. 

Some time before, Aunt Helen had told 
the children the story of the Song of Six- 
pence rhyme, and how the “four and 
twenty blackbirds’ were the four and 
twenty hours of the day; so she knew at 
once what her small nephew meant. 

“Yes, I do,” she answered pleasantly. 
“IT have just found out the true story of 
Little Jack Horner. Should you like to 
hear that?” 

“Julia! Julia!’ Ramsey called upstairs. 
“Hurry and come down! Aunt Helen’s 
going to tell us a story!” 

Curly-haired Julia, one year older than 
Ramsey, ran down, and behind her Caro- 
line, aged ten. They had been cutting out 
paper dolls upstairs, and now they stood 
the gayly dressed ladies along the window 
sill and curled up on the wide seat to 
listen. Ramsey sat on the arm of Aunt 
Julia’s big chair, and when all was ready 
he said, “Begin, please,’ with his most 
engaging smile. ; 

“Wirst of all,” said Aunt Helen, “I must 
tell you that Jack Horner was meant for 
grown people. It was just a catchy way 
of relating a well-known event of the day; 
and only after it had ‘caught on,’ as we 
say, so successfully that it was a popular 
jingle on everybody’s lips, did it find its 
way into ‘Mother Goose.’ The story is 
this: Long ago in the days of King Henry 
the Highth of England, a man named Jack 
Horner lived in a ‘corner’ of Somerset- 
shire and was steward of the abbey there. 
Now King Henry had stood out boldly 
against the authority of the Pope, and he 
took over all the property of the monks, 
compelling them to acknowledge him as 
head of the Church in England. This 
helped along the Reformation, and the 
whole country in time became Protestant. 

“The ancient Manor of Mells was taken, 
and the monks of Glastonbury Abbey, to 
whom it belonged, were commanded to 
turn over the deeds of their lands to His 
Majesty ; and, for secrecy and safe travel- 
ing, I suppose, these papers, along with 
others, were placed in a huge pastry pie, 
and a bearer was sent with it to the King. 
That bearer, so tradition tells us, was Jack 
Horner, and, being connected with the 
Abbey, he doubtless knew all about the 
eontents of the ‘pie. On the way, he 
cleverly managed to lift the crust, thrust 
in a ‘thumb’ and finger, and pull out a 
‘plum’ in the shape of the deeds to Mells— 
a good, rich ‘plum’ it was, too !—which, 
having got hold of, he took possession of 
the property and kept it. This, when one 
remembers how King Henry himself had 
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a great fondness for filching such ‘plums’ 
from his faithful subjects, seems to have 
been the really clever part of it.” 

“And he said, ‘What a good boy am I!” 
Ramsey quoted with gusto. 

“He probably was most pleased with 
himself, and we can’t wonder that his 
satisfaction was -celebrated in rhyme as 
well as his clever roguery,’ smiled Aunt 
Helen. 

“Even the King himself might have 
heard that jingle, and never guessed the 
answer to the puzzle it contained. But 
the best part of the story is that there is 
a little boy living to-day who is directly 
descended from ‘little Jack Horner’ and 
who lives at the old Manor. The boy is 
Julian Asquith, the twelve-year-old Harl 
of Oxford, and the ancient Manor is now 
called Mells Park. Julian’s mother was 
the daughter of a more recent Sir John 
Horner, who could trace his family history 
back to the Jack Horner of King Henry's 
time. So you see that the Jack Horner 
rhyme was just a jingle hiding a fact that 
struck people’s fancy, it was so clever of 
Jack to get ahead of the greedy old 
King !—and everybody enjoyed it who was 
‘in on the joke,’ as we say. I suppose the 
‘pie’ may have been sent for the King’s 
Christmas feast, and that is why Christ- 
mas is mentioned. We can all understand, 
of course, why Jack went quietly off into 
a ‘corner’ to eat his ‘plum.’ Perhaps other 
people shared it with him; for there is 
another old rhyme that says: 

‘Horner, Paget, Portman, Thynne, 

When the monks stepped out, you stepped in.’ ” 

Ramsey was just thinking that rainy 
days were really best for stories when 
Caroline jumped up from the window. 
“Tt’s cleared off!’ announced she. “The 
sun’s come.out. Let’s put on our hats 
and coats and go for a run down the road 
before supper.” 

And with cries of ‘Thank you, Aunt 
Helen, thank you!’ the three of them 
were off. 


Age-Old Flowers 


The National Museum of Egyptian Anti- 
quities at Bulak, near Cairo, contains an 
interesting collection of floral mementos 
found in sepulchral monuments, which 
proves that the same varieties of plants 
and flowers which flourished in Hgypt 
fifty centuries ago still grow in the valley 
of the Nile. Larkspur, found in tombs a 
thousand years before Abraham and Sarah 
went down into Hgypt, still blooms in 
sprays of blue precisely as it did many 
centuries ago. MHollyhocks and chrysan- 
themums have been found in tombs of a 
later date. Around the necks of those who 
died at the time that Solomon reigned in 
Jerusalem, garlands of celery were dis- 
eovered. The plant was apparently not 
used at that time as a vegetable. 


A Polite Machine 


A German newspaper has placed ma- 
chines in several Berlin parks which say 
“Thank you” when they deliver a paper 
in response to a coin dropped in the slot. 
Report has it that a $25,000,000 corpora- 
tion has been formed in the United States 
to distribute newspapers and politeness 
in like manner throughout our land. 
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Church and State - 


Mr. Hoover’s status as member of Society of Friends 
compared with Governor Smith’s relation to 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


CHARLES ¢. 


MARSHALL 


Author, “The Roman Catholic Church and the Modern State” 


A Letter published in The New York 
World for September 26, 1928, from 


the distinguished authority on canon 
law. ° 


HAVE REFRAINED from participat- 

ing in the religious discussion in the 
political campaign except to meet intimi- 
dation or to comply with requests like 
that extended in the present instance by 
The World. A word of personal explana- 
tion will, I trust, be pardoned. The sub- 
ject of my interest and study is not 
political elections, but the relation of reli- 
gious institutions to the civic state. It is 
only because of Mr. Hooyer’s incidental 
connection with that subject, as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, that I 
accept the invitation of The World to 
express an opinion on Mr. Hoover’s posi- 
tion, and to do so in the same spirit in 
which I inquired in my Atlantic Monthly 
letter concerning Governor Smith’s posi- 
tion as a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Society of Friends does not claim 
to be a church, has no creed, and, strictly 


speaking, no dogma. Its sole ultimate 
authority is its membership acting in 
meeting. It is essentially democratic. It 


posits the Holy Scriptures as its belief. 
Its characteristic principle is that of the 
‘inner light,” communicated directly to 
the individual by Christ. By that the 
individual is guided in the interpretation 


of Scripture and in all his moral life. It 
is the free conscience of a Friend. It 
has often been claimed that the “inner 


light” cannot be distinguished from the 
light of the individual reason. Roman 
Catholic authority holds that its advocates 
earry “the Protestant doctrine of private 


judgment to its ultimate logical conclu- . 


sion.” The Friends promulgate in the 
various circuits of their congregations 
their rules of discipline. These have quite 
uniformly contained a provision enjoining 
upon members the view that war, even if 
defensive, is contrary to the Gospel of 
Christ and urging members to abstain 
therefrom. Expulsion from the society 
is the extreme penalty for breach of 
discipline. 


Individual Reason the Authority 


Mr. Hoover, I understand, has renounced 
for himself the doctrine and discipline of 
his society concerning war. If he has 
not expressly done so, his action in ac- 
cepting the nomination to the Presidency 
may be regarded as equivalent thereto, 
for that office includes among its consti- 
tutional duties the declaration of war and 
the command of armed forces therein. 


Mr. Hoover, therefore, stands in the same 
relation: to his-religious society as in the 
opinion of ‘ons of citizens Governor 


Smith stands in relation to his church, 


in view of his Atlantic Monthly letter. 
Hach has qualified for the Presidency by 
renouncing certain doctrine and discipline 
of his religious society: Mr. Hoover, as i 
understand, that of abstention from war; 
Governor Smith, as I understand, that of 
the Pope’s supremacy over matters be- 
longing to morals wherein the state claims 
jurisdiction. They are both men of ex- 
ceptionally high character and there would 
seem no reason why their fellow citizens 
should not take each at his word and 
vote accordingly in the exercise of a con- 
stitutional right. But the claim that dis 
cussion in respect to the matter should 
be suppressed as an exhibition of intoler- 
ance and bigotry is an amazing. invasion 
of the American right of free speech and 
itself a despicable exhibition of intolerance 
and bigotry ‘at their worst. 


Contrasting Standards 


The phenomenal aspect of the situation 
is that the Society of Friends has not 
expelled Mr. Hoover and the Pope has not 
excommunicated Governor Smith. The 
American people are puzzled as to the 
status of each ‘candidate in view of his 
renunciation of docirines commonly re- 
garded as essential to his religious society. 
The public knows that three, and only 
three, reasons. can exist for the failure 
of the Society of Friends and the Roman 
Catholic Church to enforce, in these in- 
stances, their disciplines: the first is decay 
of belief; the second is evolution or 
change in belief; the third is the promo- 
tion of the political fortunes of a favorite 
son. 

Mr. Hoover’s situation is relieved by 
two fundamental, constitutional principles 
of his society: the principle of the “inner 
light” ors free conscience as guide in 
matters belonging to morals, and the prin- 
ciple that the sole and ultimate authority 
of the society is the membership acting 
in meeting. 

Governor Smith’s situation is embar- 
rassed by two fundamental, constitutional 
principles of his society: the principle 
that the freedom of the human conscience 
is qualified by the dogma of the supre- 
macy and infallibility of the Pope, in 
Divine right, in matters belonging to 
morals, and the principle that authority 
in the Roman Church is entirely with- 
drawn, by the ordinance and institution 
of God, from the membership and estab- 
lished in the Pope. ‘ : 

.When Mr. Hoover renounces the belief 
of his society in relation to war, he acts, 
presumably, in response to its characteristic 
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principle of the “inner light” or free- 
dom of conscience; and when his congre- 
gation, as in the Palo Alto incident, felici- 
tates him on the nomination, its action 
is conclusive to the effect either that the 
belief in regard to war declared in the 
discipline: of the Society of Friends has 
decayed or changed, or that the society 
dispenses with its doctrine and belief in 
respect to Mr. Hoover in order to in- 
crease his availability as a candidate. 
When Governor Smith renounces the be- 
lief of his society in relation to the supre- 
macy of his church, he exercises a right 
of conscience which is unquestionably his 
as an American citizen, but which is not 
his as a Roman Catholic. His renuncia- 
tion covers matters belonging entirely to 
morals, and in respect to these the dogma 
of his faith pronounces the Pope supreme 
and infallible. It makes no difference 
what the membership of the Roman 
Catholic Church, apart from the Pope, 
may say nor what the American hierarchy 
may say. There can be no conclusive 


“approval of Governor Smith’s declarations 


as a valid expression of changes which 
may have taken placé in Roman Catholic 
doctrine and dogma and no conclusive ad- 
justment of the latter to his declarations 
except by action of the Pope. The Pope 
has taken action, but he has not approved. 
He has disapproved. After Governor 
Smith’s letter had been published, and on 
January 6, 1928, the Pope, by his encycli- 
cal of that date, reaffirmed that only the 
Roman Catholic Church retains the true 
worship; that every one who does not 
enter it is a stranger to the hope of life 
and salvation, and that Roman Catholics 
“believe in the infallible teaching power 
of the Pope in the sense, be it understood, 
determined by the Vatican Hcumenical 
Council.” That council in 1870, as is well 
known, decreed that by the appointment 
of Jesus Christ the Roman Catholic 
Church possesses a sovereignty of power 
of jurisdiction to which all its members 
are bound by the duty of subordination 
and true obedience to submit to the Pope 


-in matters which belong to morals under 


the penalty of the loss of salvation. And 
the decree of that Council is now ex- 
pressly part of the profession of faith of 
every Roman Catholic. 


Free, Temperate Discussion 


The situation, it is well known, has 
brought out in Europe the public asser- 
tion that a dispensation or privilegium 
must have been imparted by the Pope in 
the exercise of the absolutism that is 
his, tolerating for the time being out of 
necessity or for the promotion of Roman 
Catholicism, as a matter of expediency 
but not as a matter of right, a situation 
in the United States—an “American 
Catholicism”—in conflict with the phi- 
losophy and constitution of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Considerations I have stated here dis- 
close, as I believe, the relative positions 
of Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith in 
respect to what has become known in the 
campaign as the “religious question.” 

It is a matter of common experience 
that the Sermon on the Mount inyolves 
even a private citizen, professing the 


~ 
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religion of Christ, in profound difficulties 
and inconsistencies that ought to invite a 
charitable consideration; and the position 
in which each presidential candidate by 
reason of the doctrine of his religious 
society finds himself, in respect to the 
supremacy of moral authority in the 
American state and his own freedom of 


and temperate discussion. 
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conscience, ought to receive in the cam- 
paign a free but none the less dignified 
The problem 
involved is an old one and will ‘engage 
the attention of the American people long 
after the next administration, be it that 
of Mr. Hoover or that of Governor Smith, 
has receded into history. ; 


Great Celebration in India Has Begun; 
Press Reports Brahmo Samaj (qpitenary 


Teds SUNDERLAND 


OW that the Brahmo Samaj ntenaty 
Celebration in India is beginning with 
great success and is attracting wide atten- 
tion there, the following articles from the 
Indian papers, regarding the Samaj and its 
work, will be read with interest in this 
country. 

The following is part of an editorial in 
The Indian Messenger, the Brahmo Samaj 
weekly of Calcutta: 

“Our Centenary Celebrations have now 
begun. One’s mind travels back to the 
day when Ram Mohan Roy with only a 
few followers founded the Brahmo Samaj 
in a rented house at Chitpore. What op- 
position had he not to face! What preju- 
dices had he not to fight! What calum- 
nies had he not to put up with! Hindu 
orthodoxy was up in arms. The wealth 
and influence of Calcutta was organized 
against the newly-formed Samaj. Street 
boys would throw dust on Ram Mohan 
Roy proceeding along the public roads, 
repeating lampoons composed to insult 
him. Those were days when men could 
be persuaded to believe that it was owing 
to him that cholera epidemics broke out 
in places. 


Bore Persecution Meekly 


“The Raja bore all this in a meek and 
humble spirit, quite befitting the founder 
of the ‘Universal Religion.’ He writes, 
‘By taking the path which conscience and 
sincerity direct, I, born a Brahman, have 
exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches even of some of my relations, 
whose prejudices are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the 
present system. But these, however ac- 
cumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting 
that a day will arrive when my humble 
endeavors will be viewed with justice— 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At 
any rate, whatever men may say, I can- 
not be deprived of this consolation: My 
motives are acceptable to that Being who 
beholds in secret and compensates openly !’ 

“Verily, God beheld in secret and 
blessed Ram Mohan Roy’s endeavors. Op- 
position melted away. The Brahmo Samaj 
endures. It has grown and developed. 
God raised successors to the Raja. 
Through their labor of love and sacrifice 
the Brahmo Samaj is what it is to-day. 
We thank God for the gift of these and 
many other heroic souls. What laborious 
days they spent in the service of the 
Samaj, what sleepless nights they passed 
to ponder over its problems! God be 
thanked that he raised for our guidance 
men such as these, of fearless faith and 
consuming love. May we be counted 
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“winning a victory over 


worthy of emulating their example!” 

Rey. Dr. G. Y. Chitnis, minister of the 
Prarthana (Brahmo) Samaj, Bombay, 
writes in The Times of India: ‘ 

“The Brahmo Samaj has completed its 
first hundred years. It was on the twen- 
tieth of August, 1828, that the great Ram 
Mohan Roy, who is fittingly called the 
Father of Modern India, founded his im- 
portant movement of religious and social 
reform. 


Winning Against Corruption 


“The history of the Brahmo Samaj is 
the history of Modern India; the aim of 
this movement from the beginning has 
been to advocate a purely spiritual con- 
ception of God and His relation to man 


and to discourage meaningless rites and. 


ceremonies which have been mechanically 
adhered to without realizing their inner 
meaning. It stands for the conception 
of the supremacy and sovereignty of the 
spiritual life and, if it advocates reform, 
it is solely because reform is the legiti- 
mate consequence of this conception. 
“The Brahmo Samaj has been slowly 
the traditional 
attitude of philosophic illusionism on the 
one hand and the corrupt immoral reli- 
gious practices on the other. The loosen- 
ing of caste distinctions, the uplift of the 
depressed classes, the education and free- 
dom of women, and the growth of civic 
and national consciousness are some of 
the best achievements to the credit of 
this movement. Yet it is not alone in the 
light of the long tale of social and educa- 
tional reform that we can properly judge 
the value of a religious movement like 
the Brahmo Samaj. I wish I could re- 
count here in detail the untold sufferings 
of the earliest members and workers of 
this movement... They were outcast by 
orthodoxy of every type and they were 
persecuted; but it has often been found 


that the blood of the martyrs is the seed 


of the church, and the chureh of the 
Brahmo Samaj has been reared in its 
early beginnings upon the soil made fer- 
tile by the very lifeblood of its workers 
and missionaries. 

“The Brahmo Samaj is essentially a 
national movement; in fact, it is the only 
movement among the many other move- 
ments in the country which can be called 
truly .national. And because it is truly 
national, it is also international—in a 
country like India, none can become a 
nationalist without at the same time be- 
coming an internationalist. The main 
work of the Brahmo Samaj has been 
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naturally done in India and among the 
Hindus; but time and again it has sent 
out missionaries to distant parts of the 
world to preach its gospel of the oneness 
of God and the oneness of humanity. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the founder, was 
the first Indian to cross the seas. He 
went to England and was warmly re- 
ceived by the various representatives of 
the. Christian Church, more especially by 
the Unitarians, whose religious belief is 
very much akin to the creed of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Brahmanand Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the third great leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj, went to England in 1870 
and he also was received with great 
enthusiasm by the English public. 


The Common Danger 


“Then the great Congress of Religions 
was held in Chicago in 1893 to which the 
Brahmo Samaj sent Rey. Partap Chunder 
Muzumdar and Prof. B. B. Nagarkar as 
its representatives. Both Mr. Muzumdar 
and Prof. Nagarkar toured in the United 
States, speaking from pulpits and plat- 
forms, and they gave Americans some idea 
as to what the culture and the civiliza- 
tion of India stood for. I need not recall 
here the details of the tragic end of Bhai 
Baladevy Narayan, who ventured to travel 
in Persia preaching the gospel of Brahmo- 
ism among the Moslems. 

“This was, of course, in the days when 
the name of the Brahmo Samaj stunk in 
the nostrils of orthodoxy. Now the times 
have changed, so much so that the 
Brahmo Samaj is at present threatened 
with the common danger of too much 
verbal appreciation, which does not in- 
volve any practical obligation. To-day 
people are ready to admire if we bid for 
admiration. It is not admiration, how- 
ever, that the Samaj seeks, but a prac- 
tical adherence to its tenets. 

“As an important part of its Centennial 
Celebration, the Brahmo Samaj has or- 
ganized a large mission party consisting 
of the delegates of the English and Ameri- 
can Unitarians, some liberal religious rep- 
resentatives of Japan, and some of the 
workers of the Brahmo Samaj. The party 
will tour in all the principal towns in the 
country, and is expected in Bombay in the 
middle of December. There will also be 
another mission going to the Far East. It 
will visit Burma, Singapore, and Japan 
and link up the work of the Brahmo 
Samaj with the activities of the liberal 
religious centers in the Far East.” 


Dr. Merrill at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel 
week-day services in Boston, Mass., Tues- 
day to Friday inclusive, October 9-12, will 
be Dr. Boynton Merrill of the Second 
Church in Newton, Mass. Dr. Merrill is 
well known from his work at the Old 
South Church in Boston, where he served 
as assistant minister until called to his 
present pastorate. The degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was recently conferred upon 
him by Dartmouth College. Monday, Oc- 
tober 8, Raymond C. Robinson of King’s 
Chapel will give an organ recital at 12.15 
P.M., to which the public is invited. 
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Oklahoma City Unitarians Are Building 


Church, parish house, and parsonage in Colonial style 


ONTRACTS have been let and work 
has started on the construction of the 
group of buildings to house the activities 
of the First Unitarian Church of Okla- 
homa City, Okla. The architect’s draw- 
ing of the buildings appears on the cover 
page of this issue, and the account of the 
ceremony of breaking ground was pub- 
lished in THr Recister of September 27. 
The unit will consist of a church, a 
parish house, and the minister’s residence, 
designed in accurate Colonial style. When 
completed with the equipment contem- 
plated, it will form one of the most com- 
plete and attractive church plants in this 
country, and the only connected group of 
buildings among Unitarian parishes to in- 
clude the parsonage. 

The church, which forms the dominat- 
ing element of the design, is approached 
by monumental steps leading to the Dorie 
portico, above which rises the tower with 
its several stages and graceful tapering 
spire. 

On either side of the entrance vestibule 
there will be rooms, one for committees, 
and the other for the church offices. 
Stairs leading to the balcony are just in- 
side the auditorium, to the right and left 
of the main entrance. The hall, seating 
about 450 persons, will be lighted by lofty 
round-headed windows on the sides, and 
by a fine Palladian window at the rear, 
over the communion table, which will be 
placed at the focal point at the rear of 
the pulpit platform, with the pulpit and 
reading desk forward on the platform, at 
opposite ends. 

To the right, at the rear, with an organ 
chamber above it, is the ladies’ room, with 
an outside entrance. To the left is the 
choir room, with a supply closet and a 
passage through which the pulpit plat- 
form and the minister’s room may be 
reached. Both rooms are readily acces- 
sible from the parish house. 

Immediately adjacent, and at right angles 
to the rear portion of the church proper 
is the parish house, tied in at the front 
by means of an areade, and with internal 
connection with the church. On the main 
floor will be located the Sunday-school 
hall, with adequate stage, five classrooms, 
as well as the janitor’s closet and the 
usual appurtenances of a well-equipped 
parish house. Under this, in the base- 
ment, well lighted by windows above 
grade at that point, is a supper room with 
a large and modern kitchen. There will 
be no finished basement under the church 
itself. 
outside entrance for service. 

The minister’s residence, which forms 
the terminating unit beyond the parish 
house, is to be a modern structure, with 
a large basement, and, on the first floor, 
a reception room, next to the parish house, 
a living room, dining room, kitchen, pan- 
tries, stair hall, and passage to the parish 
house. On the second floor there will be 
a large study, available for use for vestry 
meetings, two excellent bedrooms, closets, 
bath, and stairs to the third floor. 


The kitchen will have a separate 


The group will be built of brick, tile, 
and frame, with stone sills and wood trim 
and tower. : 

The site of the group is one of the 
finest in the city, and consists of a 
large plot of land at the corner of 
two wide and important avenues. The 
parish house is on the line bisecting the 
angle, so that from any point on the two 
avenues the group will form a picturesque 
composition, dominating the site, the left- 
hand end accented by the chimney of the 
minister’s residence, and the parish house 
denoting the center of the effect by means 
of the connecting arcade, with the vent 
cupola noting the axial point. The whole 
effect rises to a climax in the lofty spire 
of the front of the church. 

The architects are Smith and Walker 
of Boston, Mass., and the general con- 
tractor is C. G. Beveridge of Oklahoma 
City. The buildings should be completed 
by May 1, 1929. 


Holmes to Walker 


Community Church minister replies to. 


New York mayor on church 
and politics 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City replied 
last Thursday in The New York Times 
to the rebuke of Mayor James J. Walker 
spoken against churches which permit 
the preaching of politics in their pulpits. 
Mr. Holmes said the Mayor could not 
intimidate the churches, and the best of 
them preach politics. 

Mayor Walker had said: “There has 
been lost to the city taxes on $1,000,000,000 
in assessed valuations through tax exemp- 
tions of patriotic, charitable, and religious 
institutions. Many of these organizations 
have gone far afield from their original 
purpose. 
religious organizations, which have turned 
out to be political forums. Acting under 
the guise of religious organizations and 
doing the work of Almighty God they have 
obtained tax exemptions, whereas they 
should be returned to the tax rolls. 

“Public institutions acting under the 
guise of religious organizations doing the 
work of Almighty God, which, through 
their supposed aims, obtain tax exemption 
from the city only to turn about and use 
their forums for political purposes, ought 
to be made to pay taxes.” 

Mayor Walker was understood to refer 
to the Presidential campaign. He sup- 
ports Governor Smith. Mr. Holmes in 
rejoinder said, in part: 

“Mayor Walker is interesting. He re- 
minds me of Pontius Pilate, a government 
official in Jerusalem at the time when a 
certain man named Jesus was denouncing 
Herod, the King of the land, as a ‘fox,’ 
and organizing his disciples to go out and 
face governors and kings in his name. If 
I understand Jesus of Nazareth aright, he 
was a man who knew and declared the 
wickedness of the social and political 
leaders of his time, and marshaled the 
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power of religion which is the will of God 
against them. 

“If Mayor Walker thinks he can get 
anywhere by attempting to intimidate the 
churches by threats of taxation and other 
interference by the State, he is a sorely 
mistaken man. The church has always 
been at its best and noblest when it has 
dared to go into politics and taught the 
will of God to society as well as to the 
single man. j 

“For the taxation of churches, much is 
to be said. I do not oppose it; but the 
taxation of any church means the taxation 
of all churches. Or, if any distinction is 
made, it will be in favor of those churches 
which have a public conscience and a 
public policy, and therefore are prepared 
to give public leadership to the 
community.” 


In Memory of Mr. Murdock 


As a memorial to the late Charles A. 
Murdock, editor of The Pacific Unitarian 
and for nearly fifty years superintendent 
of the First Unitarian Church School in 
San Francisco, Calif., a handsome purple 
and gold banner inscribed with his name 
has been purchased to be used as an at- 
tendance award in the School. 
awarded as a prize to the class making 
the best record in attendance for the 
first six months of the school year. Other 
classes will have the chance to compete 
for it later. 


Asks Help on Sermon: - 
“If I Were Twenty-One” 


Dr, Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, wants 
help in working out a new mission sernfon 
for this year. He was one of the speakers 
at the Y. P. R. U. conference on Star 
Island this summer. Under date of Sep- 
tember 24 he writes a letter to the young 
Shoalers of 1928, recalling the inspiration 
which he derived from those meetings and 
rejoicing in the promised co-operation of 
the young people with the missions. As 
to his projected sermon, he writes: 

“Among my sermons this year is one 
entitled ‘If I Were Twenty-one.’ I want 
your help in working out this sermon. I 
want you to help me in looking out upon 
life through your eyes. So won’t you sit 
down and write me a letter on what you 
would do if you were twenty-one? Won’t 
you put on paper some of the problems 
that are perplexing the youth of to-day? 
Won’t you tell me how you feel about life, 
your relation to society, your feeling about 
religion, morality, ete. This is asking 
much, I know. But in my work I do want 
to reach young people, and I do want to 
feel that I am dealing with issues that 
are actual and real. If therefore you will 
write me, it will not only help in this 
particular sermon, but in all my sermons. 
Won't you, therefore, in the next few days 
write me?” 


Towa Crry, Iowa.—Dr. Curtis W. Reese, _ 


president of Lombard College, gave the 
first vesper address of the school year at 
the University of Iowa on “The Outlook 
for Religion.” 


It will be™ 
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Why are not All 

Educated Persons Unitarians? 
: (Continued from page 790) 
my closet to pray, I lock the door of my 
laboratory ; when I go into my laboratory, 
I lock the door of my closet.” So this 
educated man could belong to one of the 
most conservative of orthodox sects. 

Fifth: It is difficult even for a scientifi- 
cally educated man to expel a theory that 
has once become fixed in his mind. When 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood, it is said that not a physician over 
forty years of age was brought to accept 
the fact. Darwin proved the fact of the 
origin of species, even though some do not 
accept his particular theory to explain 
the fact. The foremost naturalist in our 
country, Agassiz, could not accept evolu- 
tion of species, though he set forth the 
facts so candidly that all of his pupils 
became evolutionists. 

If it is hard for our men of science to 
give up an idea, how much harder is it 
to give up a religious idea that we have 
heard expressed from our childhood. 

Sivth: I ean find excuses for all of 
these classes, but I can find none for those 
who do not come because it would mean 
a sacrifice of business success, or of social 
favor. I have known of doctors and 
lawyers who go to the church where they 
may expect the largest patronage; mer- 
chants who go where they may increase 
their trade. For this class I have only 
contempt. I am glad they do not come 
to us. 

Seventh: There is the fact of inertia 

that holds some back. If one is com- 
fortable, why move? Emerson says that 
every man is as lazy as he dares to be, 
and it is easy to be lazy in our thinking. 
It is painful to dig new brain channels, 
and few there be who do it. If all men 
had been of this type we should still be 
living in caves worshiping fetishes. 
_ Bighth: Loyalty to an institution is a 
great deterrent. We come to love a 
ehurch, and though we may reject many 
of its teachings we cannot persuade our- 
selves to leave our old spiritual home. 
We emphasize the good the institution is 
doing and pass over its defects. 

It must be hard for an Englishman to 
leave the grand, venerable cathedral and 
worship in an ugly little Nonconformist 
chapel. He would miss the magnificent 
service; the solemn chants; the richness 
of color, and they hold him even when 
he shrinks from repeating the creed. I 
ean understand this position and give it 
some respect. 

Ninth: There is a worthier reason than 
those I have named. It is hard to leave 
a chureh when one’s affections have en- 
twined themselves about it; where one’s 
mother has found peace and help. Many 
have come to me and said, “I should be- 
long to your church, but it would grieve 
my mother, and, while she lives, I shall 
remain in the old church.” Frances Wil- 
lard confessed to Dr. Savage that she was 
more in sympathy with his religious ideas 
than with those of her own church, but 
her love and reverence for her mother, 
the remembrance of her mother’s religion, 
were such she could not find it in her 
heart to break away. She loved the serv- 
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ices her mother loved; the hymns she 
sang; all the tender associations that 
clung about her mother’s memory. 

These, to my mind, are the principal 
reasons why many educated men are not 
Unitarians. 

I would accord them all the sympathy 
I can; I would realize how difficult it is 
for them to change their religious alle- 
giance; I would be as tolerant of them as 
I wish them to be of me; but I must still 
hold that every man should follow his 
convictions, whatever be the price, even 
though they should lead him to hell. 

When a man follows his convictions, 
that man is at peace with himself. He is 
a real helper of mankind in their progress 
toward more and more truth. 


Tolstoy’s Centenary 


The Community Church in New York 
City will hold two public meetings Sun- 
day, October 7, in commemoration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Count Leo Tolstoy. At the morning ser- 
vice of the church, Edward Howard 
Griggs, LL.D., will give the centennial ad- 
dress on “Tolstoy, the Man’ In the eve- 
ning these addresses will be delivered: 
Prof. Robert M. Lovett of the University 
of Chicago, “Tolstoy and Literature”; 
Bishop Paul Jones, secretary of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, “Tolstoy and 
War”; and Prof. Harry F. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary, ‘Tolstoy and Reli- 
gion.” At both meetings a memorial 
hymn, written by the minister, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, will be sung. 


Correction 


The bequest of $5,000 to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., noted 
in THe Reeister of September 13, came 
from Ellis D. Williams, not Mrs. Blla D. 
Williams, as incorrectly reported. 
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Proctor Academy Notes 


The total enrollment of Proctor Academy 
to September 25 was 119 students, an in- 
crease of twenty-seven over that of June, 
when school closed for the summer. 

An orchestra of twelve pieces is being 
organized with James M. Grainger, Jr., 
of Farmville, Va., as president and 
Richard F. Quimby of Lowell, Mass., as 
secretary. 

The senior class has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, John 8S. Chase of 
Brockton, Mass.; vice-president, Parker 
Willard of Dedham, Mass.; secretary, 
James Donham of West Upton,. Mass. ; 
treasurer, C. Marsh Proctor of North 
Grafton, Mass.; teacher adviser, H. K. 
Hudson of North Plymouth, Mass. The 
junior class officers are: President, Wil- 
liam W. Gallagher, Jr., of Needham, Mass; 
vice-president, Richard F. Quimby of 
Lowell, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, 
Muriel C. Haley of East Andover, N.H.; 
teacher adviser, Mrs. W. M. Fay of 
Laconia, N.H. 

Cary House (girls’ dormitory) officers 
are: President, Gladys L. Rowe of Swans- 
boro, N.C.; vice-president, Margaret YV. 
Flanders of West Somerville, Mass.; see- 
retary, Barbara Mueller of Castine, Maine. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell attended 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League conyen- 
tion held at Lenox, Mass., September 21— 
23, and has met speaking appointments at 
Franklin, N.H. (Rotary Club), Westwood, 
Mass., Hartford, Conn., and Springfield, 
Mass. 


No Damage to Rockford Church 


The recent tornado in Rockford, IIL, 
confined its damage to a district several 
miles from the Church of the Christian 
Union, Unitarian, and neither it nor any 
of its members suffered harm. The min- 
ister, Rev. Charles P. Connolly, sends this 
news in reply to an inquiry from THE 
REGISTER. 


THE INTEREST IS SPREADING WIDE 


When Dr. Sydney B. Snow opened the new year’s work this 
week at our Meadville Theological School he found: 


All the Western Churches interested to do their share in 


properly equipping the School. 


An increased number of students due to the promise of the 
Library-Administration Building and the new university location. 


A determination to show appreciation for the generous support 
the denomination is giving Meadville by increased loyalty to the 


liberal religious cause. 


THE MIDDLE WEST COMMITTEE 


THe Meadville Theological School 


Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLAY THE GAME 

and play it fair. 

If you WIN do not 
boast. 

If you LOSE do not 

complain 


Mr. Pomeroy’s “Blue Menace” 


In commenting upon the article “The 
Blue Menace” and its author, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Harper’s Magazine for 
October refers editorially to Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy and his use of the expression 
“Blue Menace,” as follows: “The term 
‘blue menace’ was coined by the Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., who 
used it in a recent address in which he 
arraigned the professional patriots who 
see a red menace in every unorthodox 
opinion, and who referred particularly to 
those in Boston who tried to prevent Miss 
Maude Royden from getting an oppor- 
tunity to speak.” ‘The first publication of 
the “blue menace” address of Mr. Pomeroy, 
in its entirety, was in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, January 26, 1928. It was spoken 
before the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
January 11, 1928. 


Going Forward at Eugene, Ore. 


The recent quarterly conference of the 
First Unitarian Church in Hugene, Ore., 
increased the salary of the minister, Rev. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith, by $400, and ap- 
proved his action in accepting the debate 
challenge of Guy Fitch Phelps, Funda- 
mentalist lecturer and author, pledging 
the church’s hearty suppart. The parish 
also appointed a committee to negotiate 
for the broadcasting of the minister’s 
sermons. 

The church school at Hugene reopened 
with six new teachers and a forty per 
cent. increase in enrollment of pupils. 


Mr. Stoneham to be Ordained 


Elbridge F. Stoneham is to be ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry and installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Stoneham, Mass., at a Sunday evening 
service in the church, October 7. He is 
a senior in the Theological School in Har- 
yard University, and he received his A.B. 
from Harvard in 1920. Mrs. Stoneham, 
formerly Miss Rachel Metcalf, is the 
daughter of the late Dr. Joel H. Metcalf. 


Dr. Dexter at Monday Club 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, will ad- 
dress the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, at its first meeting of the season, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., October 
8, at 11 a.m. Dr. Dexter will speak on 
his experiences at Geneva, where he at- 
tended the meetings of the League of 
Nations. This meeting is open to the 
public. 
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THE WASSIDE TULEIT ID I ROE Ces Opals 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Free Churches. 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Autumn Quarter begins October 1, 
next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It. offers. courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. : 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
. Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reest, D.D., PRresipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough. training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera: Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympath d ration among 
liberal Christians. Yar ee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Wautor S. SwisHer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opens October 8th. 
For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A ive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. ° 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A Community Centre maintained very 
largely by Unitarians. 


A limited number of resident rooms under 
homelike conditions are available at this time 
for working women. 


Telephone Hig. 3540. 
THE BOSTON YOUNG MENS. 
CHRISTIAN 


ION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


| 
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Her 100th Birthday 
Mrs. Harriet L. Hodges is oldest lay- 
woman of Unitarian Church 
in Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Harriet L. Hodges, a member of 
the Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass., 
reached her one-hundredth birthday Sep- 
tember 18. Writing in The Lynn Unita- 
rian with respect to pastoral calling, the 
minister, Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, says 
of her: - 

“T especially enjoy visiting our older 
people, those who have shown much loyalty 
through many years to our church. They 
are beautiful in spirit—these tried and 


true members of our faith—and in the 


brief year that I have been here they have 
been a constant inspiration to me. 
“The oldest of these of whom I speak— 


_ Mrs. Harriet L. Hodges—reached her hun- 


dredth birthday last Tuesday. She is one 
of the first on whom I called last October 
when I took up my duties here. Never 
a week since has gone that has not been 
made richer for me by the memory of her 
as I saw her that first time. Then the 
privilege of seeing her on her hundredth 
birthday was one for which I am deeply 
grateful. I shall never forget the spiritual 
glow of her countenance, the extraordinary 
play of her wit, the calm repose which she 
displayed last Tuesday. She spoke with 
deep appreciation of the many friends who 
had remembered her and especially of the 
flowers sent to her from her church. 

“Tt is such experiences as these, and I 
might relate others, which make the life 
of a minister, trying as it is at times, a 
genuine challenge to one’s better self.” 


Personals 


The First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently welcomed into mem- 
bership Mr. and Mrs. James F. Grady. 
Mr. Grady has come from Boston, Mass., 
to the presidency of the Pittsburgh 
Academy. 

Stephen B. Foster, one of the leading 
attorneys in Jacksonville, Fla., and an 
active and influential member of the 
United Liberal Church since its organiza- 
tion some twenty years ago, died suddenly 
August 29 at Black Mountain, N.C., on 
his way to Chautauqua, N.Y., with his 
family for their summer vacation. 


At a meeting held on the T'uscania,-in 


celebration of the signing of the Kellogg 


anti-war pact, which took place when the 
liner was America-bound, Rev. George L. 
Parker of the First Unitarian Church in 
Toledo, Ohio, offered the prayer and Mrs. 
Parker read the resolution sent to M. 
Briand by radio. The message received 
Briand’s prompt acknowledgment and 
thanks by wireless. The meeting was con- 
ducted by John P. Whitman, church editor 
of The Boston American. 

Before leaving for Tucson, Ariz. to 
teach voice in a private school, Miss Alice 
Young of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis, Ind., gave an informal re- 
cital and reception in the church parlors, 


- September 7. Miss Young spent the sum- 


mer at the Seagle Music Colony, Schroon 


ake, N.Y., studying voice under Oscar 


- Seagle. 


» 
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ONE HUNDRED FORTY THOUSAND LIVES 


“Prohibition is admitted by conservative and responsible 
statisticians to have been a factor in improving the length and 
security of life of women and children in this country. At 
least as many as 140,000 lives of persons under twenty-one 
years of age have been saved by prohibition since 1920. 


“The death rates from alcoholism and from cirrhosis of the 
liver due to alcohol have been greatly reduced for the country 
as a whole, although the drop in these rates, which was extreme 
everywhere in the year 1921, has risen almost, but not quite, to 
its pre-Prohibition level in the large Eastern seacoast cities, 
where there has been violent opposition to the law by the 
foreign-born and the wealthy, and ineffective enforcement of 
the law by the authorities.” 

—Dr. HAvEN EMErson, New York City. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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: sae esti sys ae REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 
n 8-page magazine 0 umanistic in- = 

= = “The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the li 

= terest. Published weekly except during = of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 

= July and August. Hach issue carries in = spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

= full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- = The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 

= ing Sunday = an endowment fund whereby the permanency 

z g ° = and continued growth of the Shoals movement 

= One Dollar Per Year = may be assured. 

= = When you are maki r will, and wish to 

= WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH = ‘4 fit's ing your will, wis! 

2 550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. £/ | Island ny Umtanian cause, remember Star 

= = 

= = Please write for full particulars 
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THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Witiiam B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac Spracus, Treasurer 


Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Chureh, Unitarian, in Chicago, Ill., gave 
the opening address for the Wisconsin 
State Fair in Milwaukee, Wis., August 26. 
This is the only State fair that opens 
with a religious service. His subject was 
“The Business of Religion.” After the 
service hundreds of members of the radio 
audience of the People’s Church greeted 
Dr. Bradley. US 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. 


A nonsectarian library for 


Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Henry H. Storm, who contributed a 
signed article to The Boston Sunday Globe 
of September 9 on the work of the en- 
gineers at the Battle of Saint Mihiel, on 
the occasion of the approaching tenth an- 
niversary of that engagement, is a member 
of All Souls Church, Unitarian-Univer- 
salist, in Braintree, Mass., and secretary 
of the Braintree chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. Mr. Storm took part in the battle 
of Saint Mihiel, September 12, 1918, as a 
corporal in the 101st Engineers. 


every day 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 
Books may be borrowed by mail. 
Catalogue seni on request. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


4 “I’ve written everybody I could think 
of.” “Oh, dear! So have I, and I’ve got 
two postcards left.”—Life. 


When Thoreau was dying, his aunt 
asked him, “Henry, have you made your 


peace with God?’ He whispered, “I did 
not know we had ever quarreled.” 
“T wish,” said the club bore, “that one 


of you chaps would give me a cure for 
insomnia.” “Have you ever,’ remarked 
one of his victims, “tried talking to your- 
self?”’—The Bystander. 


They were discussing silk stockingp. 
“They were invented in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time,” said the man who knows every- 
thing. ‘Yes,’ commented another, “but 
they weren’t discovered till the twentieth 
century.’—Tit-Bits. 


On the order of services of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., for 
Sunday, these two items appeared to- 
gether: The Sermon—‘Thou Shalt Not 
Steal.’ Offertory—‘Steal Away” (Negro 
Spiritual) —The Christian Leader. 


Two children had been trying to~ find 
their way home. Finally one said, “I wish 
I knew where we were.” “Huh!” said the 

‘other. “I know where we are all right, 
but I don’t know where any place else is!” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


Baby, take a look and see 
What we adults call a “tree.” 
Had enough? Now listen, dear: 
There’s a moral lesson here. 
See the branches, leaves, and so on? 
That’s what money doesn’t grow on. 
—Norman R. Jaffray. 


Every time someone starts talking 
about the prospects of a Republican vic- 
tory in North Carolina, we are reminded 
of the story that went the rounds when 
North Carolina University played Har- 
vard several years ago. “Boys,” pleaded 
the Carolina coach just before his team 
trotted on the field, ‘‘you’ve got to get 
in there and fight for old North Carolina— 
and don’t forget that every man on that 
poe team is a Republican.” 

—Detroit News. 


At an International Congress of En- 
tomology held at Ithaca, N.Y., one Dr. 
W. J. Baerg, of Arkansas, assured the 
delegates that the bites of many insects 
are not. half so painful or deadly as is 
commonly supposed. HEyen some scorpions 
were “really quite harmless,” he ex- 
plained—the effect of their bite is largely 
“a mental illusion.” This prompts one in 
The Manchester Guardian to write: 


Observed a young man in confusion, 
“Hi! Look at this lump (or contusion) ; 
I’ve been stung by a hornet!” 
They said, “You should scorn it— 
It’s only a mental illusion.” 


Of course, the best bite limerick of all 
would need very little revising: 


There was an old man of Tralee 
Who was horribly stung by a wasp; 
When they said “Does it hurt?’ 
He replied, “Yes, it does; 
And don’t you dare to mention the word 
illusion !” 


. Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. , 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring... . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Ile ie a all doen 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


4 fees following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
gt eo a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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Danforth B. Lincoln, Treasurer - 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. ~ 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Earn A Trip To Europe 


37 Day All Expense Tour, $295; or Holy Land 
57 Days, $495. Organizers wanted to earn 
trip. CHURCH TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston 
Street, BOSTON. 


When ordering change of 


Boynton Merrill, 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer sery- 
ices, Sunday, 11 AM. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Preacher, Rev. William lL. 
Sullivan, D.D, Visitors, neighbors, and friends 
are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THD 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Pathror, D.D., minister. Morning | service, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 


Rey. 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 


Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. ~— 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus; Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, ° Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 AM., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
_versity. 12.15 p.m., Holy Communion. Week- 
day services, 12. 15. P.M. Monday, Organ Re- 
cital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rev. 
D.D., Second Church in 


Newton, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
US WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents 

count for 6 or more in: ns. um 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished 


address please send old|qunry.cEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 


as well as new address. 


An address. Traveling expenses, Ws 


A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, M: : 
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